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INTRODUCTION 


Citizen, Jr. was prepared in the hope of stim- 
ulating boys and girls now at the strategic years 
between childhood and youth to do thinking of 
their own and to work out their own problems 
in such a way as will make the kingdom of God 
and their citizenship therein a vivid, powerful, 
present reality. 

The purpose of the course.—As “‘citizens” of that 
kingdom in the now they have need of standards 
that shall be very gripping and full of challenge for 
daily living. Because life begins to well up strongly 
within them, urging them toward the independence 
of maturity, they often find themselves confused, 
torn in two directions. If unwisely handled, or 
left to themselves, they may become a source of 
great perplexity, and they may undergo great and 
unnecessary distress and conflict because they do 
not know the whys and wherefores of the impulses 
urging them forward, nor how to direct their newly 
rising powers. They need to find ways affording 
them the thrilling sense of experiments in citizen- 
ship, to discover ways, means, and materials by 
which they can come to understand and apply the 
vital meanings and principles of the Kingdom as 
it can be lived out in the everyday. They should 
have the absorbing satisfaction of a big project— 
their own—to be worked out; the making of a 
quality citizen in personal affairs, their homes, the 
school, the church, and in their community, national, 
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and world relationships. They need the zest and 
joy of self-discovery through individual effort, and 
the challenge of actual present participation in the 
realities of citizenship now. They need to find the 
way into that life more abundant which Jesus 
taught. 

The plan of the book.—In order to further the 
discovery of self as a citizen and an understanding 
of what citizenship implies, the lessons have been 
arranged in groups of two, having a related theme. 
For each group a symbol has been worked out, a 
little picture with a phrase as a reminder. These 
pictures are intended to do more than merely 
identify the lesson groups. An arrangement has 
been made with the publishers whereby sheets of 
them can be obtained for use similar to that of the 
beads and insignia awarded in Campfire and Scout 
work, after tests have been passed. The pupils 
are already familiar with the workings of the other 
organizations and should quickly recognize the 
parallel. 

Heretofore one of the weaknesses of religious 
training has been that there has been too little 
means for checking up the progress made. The 
use of these picture-symbols in the present course 
provides the boys and girls with a simple, definite 
tangible evidence of what is undertaken and 
achieved. By using them the pleasure of immedi- 
ate day-to-day tests is made available, and the 
notebook becomes a personal record which is an 

“incentive to further endeavor. It also gives to 
each boy and girl a checking-up system for building 
up weak places and for establishing a Godward 
facing attitude of life and conduct. The tests, 
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made within themselves, help the boys and girls 
to knead over and over the materials studied until 
they are worked into the composition of lives just 
as flour is kneaded into dough. 

The text is addressed directly to the pupil, with 
a view to letting him do as much of the work as 
possible. We older folk are often too inclined to 
think of the children’s ability to think things out 
and to do them for themselves, as limited. Often 
they are capable of surprising achievements, show- 
ing a keenness of perception and penetration and 
a resourcefulness which amazes us. It is a mis- 
take to deprive them of the opportunities to do 
in their religious education work what modern 
methods prove that they are amazingly capable 
of achieving in their school work. 

Only by experience and experiment do we live 
and grow. No one else can do it for us; we must 
make the effort for ourselves. For this reason class- 
work must become a thrilling, absorbingly’ inter- 
esting series of projects to be worked out. Each 
member should have a chance of individual expres- 
sion and development. In addition to the work 
suggested in the pupil’s text, this manual supplies 
for the teachers suggestions for other tests, games, 
goals, and projects which may be utilized by the class 
during the recitation period and at home. Some 
of these are worked out already in some detail; 
some are merely sketched; all may be remodeled 
by the pupils to suit their own ideas and resources. 

Citizen conduct, citizen choices, citizen habits, 
citizen character, citizen relationships, citizen visions 
—these are the things that must be discovered 
eagerly, joyously, and then woven into the life 
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fabric as citizen motives and attitudes are estab- 
lished. When the cycle of the lessons has been 
completed, ideas that were a surprise at the begin- 
ning should have crystallized into the profound, 
constantly recurring, inescapable conviction: ‘“What- 
ever I am, and whatever I do or think or say, and 
whatever happens, everything is connected with 
citizenship.” With this should rise the companion 
thought, “I can live as a citizen should, through 
the power of God’s life in me.” 

The Kingdom theme.—The spiritual conception 
of life, the experience of finding God within and 
among us, is really the heart of these lessons. To 
live God’s life in the world, in all the manifold 
relationships and conditions that occur; to recog- 
nize the inner compulsion to the higher choice, the 
loving attitude, the discerning, discriminating adher- 
ence to the principles of the kingdom of loving 
relationships—all this provides countless adventures 
of spirit throughout a whole lifetime, but the funda- 
mental idea is simple. It is “finding God.” Of 
this Rufus M. Jones has said, “It is attended by 
a release of energy, by the opening out of new 
dimensions of life, by a greatly heightened élan 
of joy, by the discovery of an unusual power to 
endure hardship and suffering, by an increase of 
insight and wisdom, and by a sudden increment 
of love and grace like the feel of one’s hat on 
his head or like the rapture of seeing the Grand 
Canyon.’ 

Throughout the whole course the teacher will 
find ways and means suggested for helping the 
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boys and girls to come into this sublime experience 
in connection with all that occurs. 

Comments.—In using the manual a familiarity 
with the pupil’s text is presupposed. Many plans 
are suggested which may not be adapted to classes 
which have to meet in a room with others, or in 
cases where the book is used in Sunday schools 
where the more secular aspects must be minimized. 
Considerable attention has been given to the use 
of hymns because they can be made such an integral 
part of the impression created by the lesson. Num- 
bers are indicated from the Hymnal for American 
Youth as being one of the more modern and pro- 
gressive type. The special ‘‘Teacher’s” sections 
are designed to assemble at convenient places much 
material which might be missed if it were put into 
a general introduction such as this. 

Reading Helps.—The following reading references 
are suggested in the manual in connection with the 
different lessons, but are summed up here with 
one or two additions for the teacher’s convenience 
in planning ahead for the entire course. 


GENERAL 
Psychology: 
Adolescence, G. Stanley Hall. 
The Psychology of Early Adolescence, E. Leigh 
Mudge. 
The Religious Education of Adolescents, Norman 
E. Richardson. 
Religious Education: 
How to Teach Religion, George H. Betts. 
(Valuable in many ways. Excellent sugges- 
tions for making assignments, using mem- 
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ory work, and discussions of purpose and 
procedure.) 
Pedagogy: 

“The Role of the Teacher in the Project 
Method,” by James F. Hosic, in the Journal 
of Educational Method (World Book Com- 
pany). An article in the January, 1923, 
issue of the same periodical, “An Experiment 
in Child-Directed - 'Education,” by Edith 
Ringer. 

The Project Method, William Heard Kilpatrick. 

Project Method in Education, M. E. Branom. 

Inspirational: 

Kingdom of God Theme, The World Within, 
and The Inner Life, Rufus M. Jones. Possi- 
bly portions of Crowds, by Gerald Stanley 
Lee, for practical illustrations of the working 
of the Kingdom idea. Also Roger Babson’s 
Enduring Investments. 


Groups I anp II 


The Psychology of Early Adolescence, E. Leigh 
Mudge. 

The Religious Education of Adolescence, Norman E. 
Richardson. 

Childhood and Character, H. Hartshorne. 

Success Magazine articles about “Golden-Rule 
Nash and His Factory.” 

Religion and Business, Roger W. Babson. Chapter 
VI, “Training Our Children In Religion.” 


Group III 


The Problem of Fighting, American Home Series, 
Norman E. Richardson, Editor. 
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“The Lady of Shalott,”” Tennyson. 
Character Training in School, Jane Brownlee. 


Group IV 


“The Wild Swans,” Andersen’s Fairy Tales. 
Man’s Unconscious Conflict, Wilfred Lay. 
Developing Executive Ability, E. B. Gowin. 


Group V 
The Bluebird, Maeterlinck. 


Group VI 


You Are the Hope of the World, Herman Hage- 
dorn. 

On Becoming An American, Horace J. Bridges. 

From Alien to Citizen, Edward Alfred Steiner. 

The Iron Puddler (early chapters), J. J. Davis. 

The Wolf of Gubbio, J. P. Peabody. 

Religion in Business, Roger Ward Babson. 

“Only a Conversation,” Atlantic Monthly, January, 
1923, Paradise. 

Leaflets on seasonal employment, child labor, etc. 

Christian Americanization, Missionary Education 
Movement, Publishers. 

Young Lincoln Poem, Edwin Markham. 


Group VII 


A Travel Book for Juniors (and Boys and Girls of 
Many Lands), previous texts from the Abing- 
don Religious Education Texts Series, for 
week-day use. Travel and missionary informa- 
tion from many magazines, etc. 
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Group VIII 


“Kaa’s Hunting,” from Kipling’s Jungle Book. 

Leaflet, Honesty Book, National Honesty Bureau, 
115 Broadway, New York. 

Stories and Story-Telling, Edward P. St. John. 


Group X 
The Bluebird, Maeterlinck. 


Group XII 


The “Road Song of the Bandar-Log,” Kipling’s 
Jungle Book. Also review of the Bandar-Log 
items in the story of ““Kaa’s Hunting.” 

Adolescence (Discussion of dress), G. Stanley Hall. 


Group XIV 


Successful Family Life on the Modest Income, 
Mary Hinman Abel. 

“Your Child’s Allowance,” Angelo Patri, January, 
1923, Delineator. 

Religion and Business, Roger Ward Babson. 

Fundamentals of Prosperity, Babson. 

Group XV 

How to Live on Twenty-four Hours a Day, 
Arnold Bennett. 

How Do You Tackle Your Work? (Verse) Edgar 


Guest. 
Developing Executive Ability, E. B. Gowin. 


Groupe XVI 


The World Within, Rufus M. Jones. 
The Meaning of Prayer, Harry Emerson Fosdick. 
The Peaceful Life, Oscar Kuhns. 


GROUP I 
LESSONS I AND 2 
YOU, A JUNIOR CITIZEN 


BEroreE such a general term as the word “citizen” 
can travel far with twelve-year-old boys and girls 
it must be packed full of personal meanings. And 
since the citizen journey must be lifelong and its 
experience immediate and present, the lessons of 
Group I are devoted to the purpose of establishing 
this personal relationship between the pupil’s con- 
ception of himself and of the word “citizen.” 

When speaking of the course beforehand or in 
giving out the books, whatever a teacher can do 
that will heighten this sense of joyous personal 
identification will be a distinct gain. A most de- 
sirable preliminary attitude will have been estab- 
lished if each child can gleefully approach the work 
of the course through these two lessons in a spirit 
of “Oho! This is about me/” and then the spec- 
ulative question, “Citizen of what?” 

If it is possible to give out the books a week in 
advance of the time of the actual lesson, a most 
desirable gain can be secured by a few judicious, 
curiosity-provoking comments as to the parallel 
between this course and its plan and the Scout or 
Campfire work, as suggested in the introduction to 
the group, in the pupil’s text. 

Of necessity these two lessons are introductory 
and to a certain degree general, rather than mi- 
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nutely specific in their treatment of the citizenship 
ideal. But if, because of them, the boys and girls 
begin to see its rainbow arch shining far above 
them, these two lessons will have served their 
purpose. Discernment of the individual colors 
composing the rainbow belongs with later work. 
Enough here if they see it as a beautiful unit filled 
with personal promise. 


LESSON 1 
DIAMONDS AND CITIZENS 


Objective.—If we were to discuss home citizen- 
ship, school citizenship, community citizenship, 
church citizenship, etc., one after another, the chil- 
dren would have a confused jumble of unrelated 
ideas, each perhaps associated with spiritual mean- 
ings and values. An objective, unifying symbol is 
imperative in order to show the essential unity of 
these different forms and their individual share and 
contribution to the great spiritual concept of citizen- 
ship which Jesus taught as “the kingdom of God.” 

This, then, is the purpose of the title of Lesson 1 
and of the concrete project’ material in the search 
for actual facts about diamonds. In dealing with 
these facts the boys and girls should easily grasp 
the ideal of a glorious spiritual reality which in- 
cludes all of the different phases of citizenship and 
is greater than any single one of them could be. 
They should also begin to know that the kingdom 
has meaning for here and now. 

Approach.—Circumstances attending the opening 
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of the course will have a large degree in determining 
just what type of introduction to this lesson is 
feasible. If previous assignments can have been 
made and if a representative from a jewelry firm 
has been secured, the most natural and spontaneous 
thing will be to call for reports in regard to what 
has been prepared and to give the guest an oppor- 
tunity, not only to speak but to understand how 
best to help. 

If this preliminary preparation has not made 
available the direct and immediate participation by 
the boys and girls in the work of the day, the 
approach may have to take the form of a direct 
plunge into the lesson material after following out 
the suggestion in the preliminary section of this 
manual—establishing a personal attitude. 

Centers of stress. —‘‘Though a diamond has many 
facets, it is a single stone” links with the one great 
citizenship which includes every other kind. This 
stresses the essential theme suggested for the lesson. 
The Kingdom that is within and among us, the 
spiritual meaning of citizenship, and its applications 
in conduct are further points to be stressed. 

Procedure.—Just as in the case of the approach 
to the lesson, the procedure will be determined in 
great measure by attending circumstances. Dis- 
cussion in which the pupils take the lead is a much- 
to-be-desired plan. If a “chipped” or ‘flawed’ 
stone can be secured as a means of contrast to the 
perfect one, a pleasing element of newness in an 
idea not suggested by the pupil’s text may be 
secured. And if the idea of color in the diamond 
be followed out in terms of citizenship expression, 
the boys and girls will be more certain to recall the 
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application. A row of colored diamond-shaped 
patterns in crayons or cut from paper will make 
an effective bit for a notebook with the corre- 
sponding titles given to them; for example: 
Red—Home citizenship. 
Orange—School citizenship. 
Yellow—Community citizenship. 
Green—Church citizenship. 
Blue—National citizenship. 
Purple—World citizenship. 

If a prism can be had, by which the actual lines 
of rainbow coloring can be seen in a larger way 
than in a diamond, it will add to the effectiveness 
of the lesson. As in the case of the diamond, ght, 
a unit, shows six colors, just as citizenship should. 
There is advantage in referring to light here in the 
beginning, for a similar theme recurs again and 
again throughout the course. This strikes a key- 
note in a special way. 

There is no need to be too microscopic in the 
discussion of the different forms of citizenship at 
this point because later lessons treat of them exten- 
sively. It will be excellent to have the class give 
illustrations that apply to the types suggested by 
the different ‘‘colors.”” 

Expressional activities and assignments.—(a) This 
is the time to introduce the notebook work. Ex- 
plain that more credit will be given for originality 
and individual work than for following a single 
scheme for the whole class. The more the boys 
and girls can make this a genuine form of self- 
expression rather than a formal record of required 
matter, the greater the actual significance of the 
course will be in individual lives and conduct. 
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To each may be given a symbol picture for the 
group. Suggest that in pasting it into the note- 
book it be arranged effectively on the page and 
that it be accompanied by a reminder such as, 
for example, “This is to remind me that J am a 
citizen in God’s kingdom now.” 

The diamond shapes for citizenship types may be 
arranged in any of several effective ways; a column, 
two parallel vertical rows, one or two parallel 
horizontal rows, a semicircle, etc. This gives room 
for individual choice. 

Suggest the entering of any comment as to what 
has pleased, or any other matter suggested by the 
lesson or thought of by the pupil. 

(6) In preparation for Lesson 2, which is espe- 
cially adapted for individual benefit, either call 
for volunteers or give out definite assignments 
judiciously. If the class is large enough, “‘partners”’ 
may be assigned to each of the following discussion 
topics: 

1. “Good-enough” citizens (as indicated in text). 

2. “Baby” living and “grown-up” choosing. 

3. Daily decision days. 

For a class of boys have definite arrangements 
also for partners to provide the following (one 
partner to remind the other or to supply the item 
required): a strong rope, a wishbone, a slingshot of 
the forked stick type. For a girls’ class a jumping 
rope and a wishbone. For a mixed class, the full 
set. These requirements should arouse curiosity, 
but care should be given not to reveal any reason 
why the objects are desired. This will keep the 
youngsters guessing and also thinking as they 
prepare the next lesson. 
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Teacher’s special helps.—Perhaps no more enlight- 

ening preparation for conveying the truth of the 
lesson can be had than by asking oneself, What 
are the most far-reaching and practical meanings 
of the kingdom of God in terms of present-day 
living? Examples are such as these: More than 
thirty thousand talks were given by bankers last 
year (1922) in the public schools of America upon 
“Character the Chief Asset in Business Credit.” 
The Truth in Advertising Movement is maintained 
by the Associated Advertising Clubs of the World 
and supports a vigilance organization in forty of 
our larger cities. The Golden Rule has been formally 
adopted as the basic code of the International 
Rotary Clubs. What men and women are exem- 
plifying them in significant ways? (For. example, 
“Golden Rule” Nash, the clothing manufacturer of 
Cleveland, Ohio.) Is “kingdom living” a vital 
matter in my own conduct? (For example: Do I 
love my “enemies”? Am I democratic, considerate, 
loyal, etc.?) See also Babson’s book, Enduring In- 
vestments, for practical application of kingdom principles 
in business life. 
_ Hymns very appropriate for use in connection 
with this lesson are these: “Heaven is Here, Where 
Hymns of Gladness” and “O Son of Man, Thou 
Madest Known” (Nos. 209 and 165 in Hymnal 
for American Youth). The closing stanza of the 
latter is very effective in summing up the lesson 
thoughts. It also prepares the way for the quiet, 
thoughtful repetition by the class in concert, of 
the single brief petition, “Thy kingdom come,” 
the prayer theme of the group. 
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LESSON 2 
CHOOSING 


Objective.—This lesson deals with a most stra- 
tegic fact, one essential not only to individual con- 
duct and progress but to that of civilization as well. 
It is the issue of discovering how to make “right” 
choices in daily living; choices that must be made 
in such a way as will not leave undesirable repressed 
impulses still clamoring. Such choosing must pro- 
vide for whole-hearted action such as guarantees 
and safeguards the emotional and intellectual unity 
or “integrity” of the chooser. Only by so doing 
can we hope to secure that wholesome, sane, con- 
structive life of feeling, thought, and conduct 
which shall prove that religion and civilization in 
the highest forms are not mere thwarting and 
repressing of instincts. 

Much of the teaching of the past fas been of a 
nature that justifies criticism on this score. The 
“better” a man was, the more he repressed—both 
in Puritan times and in later Sunday-school and 
home teaching. ‘Thou shalt not” has been stressed. 
Being “good” meant no¢ doing—almost everything 
a youngster wished. And so the foundations were 
laid for rebellions, hypocrisies, callousnesses, or 
struggles of soul against tremendous odds, to say 
nothing of other psychic and practical problems that 
were involved. 

Expression, not re-pression; release of life, not 
its thwarting; is the goal of our secking. The issue 
is greatly simplified when we help our boys and 
girls to find out what it is that they really want, 
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what they would choose, after seeing it through 
as whole-heartedly as they would pick out the biggest 
apple in the pile or the best piece of candy in the box: 
the thing that can become the one great desire. 

This lays the foundation for intelligent, dis- 
criminating, principled living—character development 
made possible by habitual, clear-sighted, wish- 
fulfilling choices of the “best”? as what is really 
desired. This is a far cry from a blind following 
of any form of tribal or religious code, fetish, or 
custom. Upon a basis of such citizenship civiliza- 
tion can be secure. From the upper windows of 
its structure new vistas of ideals, achievement, and 
conduct can be obtained for the world’s future. 

Because our boys and girls have reached the age 
when individual choice and determination begin 
to assert themselves vigorously it is absolutely 
essential that the lore of life’s compass be made 
available in terms which are reasonable and can 
be understood and applied by them. By finding 
their way now, during these specially formative 
years of self-development, habits and motives can 
become so firmly established and ingrained as to 
become almost automatic in their operation later. 
There will be fewer and fewer conflicts where once 
a multitude of tumults would have arisen, within 
if not without. 

Acts performed under compulsion are not a 
child’s own, but those of some one else. Acts which 
spring from free choice are those which determine 
character. 

To teach the fundamental fact of correct, moment- 
to-moment choices and decisions essential to citizen 
living of the finest quality and of the highest char- 
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acter—this is the purpose of this lesson. By means 
of it boys and girls should begin to understand how 
to choose the best, the finest, the truly “grown-up” 
actions and attitudes. 

Approach.—If the flawed diamond was used pre- 
viously, reference to it will serve as a connecting 
link between the lessons. If the diamond was not 
employed, it can be used now quite as effectively 
and will give an opportunity for a brief review of 
the inner meaning of citizenship. This will serve 
to suggest choosing the finest, the best. 

Centers of stress.—These are indicated by the 
assignments: “Good-enough” citizens, “Baby” living 
and “grown-up” choosing, and daily-decision days. 
They must have all possible emphasis in order to 
counteract tendencies toward which the younger 
generation is inclined if left to follow the trend of 
the times. Boys and girls of this age abhor any- 
thing which is “babyish,” so this term, if rightly 
understood, will help to swing all the impetus of 
their reactions in a constructive way. Daily-decision 
days stress the one great unifying motive for right 
choosing. The great test implied in it, How do I 
really want to use God’s life? holds the spiritual 
secret of the lesson and has power to transform and 
unify variant impulses. 

Type of teaching.—Have the children report on 
answers to questions in the text corresponding to 
their divisions of the lesson. As far as possible 
provoke discussion on the part of the whole class, 
a frank statement of individual reactions. As far as 
possible get the boys and girls to handle the lesson. 
The special features in the next paragraph will 
help to further this. 
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Expressional activities.—If the spiritual issues of 
this lesson are to reach to vital depths of the chil- 
dren’s consciousness, we must help to provide means 
of securing for them constantly recurring reminders. 
A correlation of the truths of this lesson can be most 
happily established with experiences of common play. 
Here are suggestions: 

1. Tug of War. Use groups with the rope which 
has been provided by assignment. Let one side 
represent baby impulses pulling one way, the other 
side, “what I ought to do,” and show how the result 
of decisions of this sort will depend on which side 
is the stronger, but that the other remains opposed 
instead of helping. 

2. Wishbone. Have children pull on a wishbone, 
one side, “I want to”; the other, “I must not,” 
and show how the wishbone of purpose is broken 
just as a citizen is torn apart (disintegrated emo- 
tionally and mentally) by the conflict. Boys will 
enjoy another form of this done by three children, 
the outside ones named as above, the center one 
being the wishbone, the citizen who is pulled apart, 
in trying to advance. 

3. Games to illustrate the unifying results of 
best choosing what is wanted “when ripe.” For a 
boys’ class the sling shot makes a fine illustration: 
the pull is ox both forks and the impetus is directed 
toward a mark. (Small bits of folded paper can be 
used instead of a missile.) For a girls’ class use 
an individual jumping rope. When the hands 
work in harmony, “Citizen, Jr.” can jump success- 
fully. If one hand drags, she will trip. The large 
rope used for tug of war may also be used if not 
too heavy. The girls who “turn” are named “I 
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want the best thing” and “I choose the godlike 
way.” As they work in harmony “Citizen, Jr.” 
jumps indefinitely; without them she cannot. 

By using such games and making very specific 
and definite the spiritual values they represent the 
lesson values will become intimately worked into 
even the motor reactions and memories of the boys 
and girls. They become a part of subconscious 
thinking and memories in ways that utilize the 
fun of play, the joy of movement, and all the pleasure 
power of previous experiences. Thereafter these 
images will be associated with something beyond 
mere play, and the common games will hold remind- 
ers of lesson thoughts. 

If actual game work is out of the question for 
any reason, talking over such illustrations will help, 
but can by no means fix the work so firmly in mind 
as motor activity will do. 

After these games it will be easier to discuss what 
to do if wrong choices have been made, the Com- 
mandments, and the record of choices called for in 
“Thinking It Over,” and thus to stress “kingdom 
choosing.”’ 

Assignments.—(a) Notebook suggestions. An 
account of any of the games used, showing what 
it teaches about how to choose. (Pulled-apart or 
pulled-together persons.) What to do if wrong 
choice has been made. What is the test of the 
finest choosing. What God’s life has to do with 
citizen choosing. 

(b) Look up the words “initiative” and “self- 
reliance.” Be ready to report on ‘“Ask-Yourself” 
section, with additional items that have been 
thought of. 
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(c) Group to sing the “star” refrain from the 
hymn, “We Three Kings of Orient Are.” This is 
No. 90 in Hymnal for American Youth. 

Teacher’s helps.—There are three hymns which 
are adapted very well for use with this lesson: 
“O God, Our Help in Ages Past”; “‘O Lord of Life 
and Love and Power”; and “Father, Lead Me 
Day by Day” (Nos. 68, 143, 14x in Hymnal for 
American Youth). 

Books for reference in regard to the psychology 
for this period are: Mudge, The Psychology of Early 
Adolescence; Richardson, The Psychology of Adoles- 
cence; Hartshorne, Childhood and Character. 

Very valuable material is found, for this lesson and 
the next, in Chapter VI, of Babson’s Religion and Bus- 
tness where there is a contrast of two methods for 
“Training Our Children In Religion.” 


GROUP II 
LEsSONS 3 AND 4 


VOYAGES OF DISCOVERY 


Tue lessons of this group are continuations of 
Group I dealing with citizenship principles and 
problems that are fundamental for work in later 
lessons and for the actual establishment of life 
habits and attitudes. Lesson 3 is a presentation of 
“initiative” and “self-reliance”—two matters of ut- 
most significance and value to citizens of this age. 
Lesson 4 is concerned with “obedience’’ and ‘“‘respect 
for authority” and the basis of “self-control.” 
Instead of being dreary compulsions—‘‘musts” and 
“oughts”—these ideals should emerge from the 
lesson periods with all the zestfulness and thrill 
of actual adventure associated with them. By 
means of this romantic setting corresponding spir- 
itual verities should become guiding motives in the 
lives of the boys and girls, that they may hence- 
forth be truly ‘‘star-led.” 


LESSON 3 


FOLLOWING THE STAR 


Objective.—The vitally important purpose of this 
lesson is to discover the “star”? that will lead to 
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the wise and consecrated use of initiative and sclf- 
reliance, those two very insistent, individualistic, 
self-assertive tendencies of twelve-year-olds. By 
fostering these strong impulses and giving them 
constructive trends instead of attempting to repress 
them or permitting them to have their own un- 
directed way, incalculable “storm and stress” can 
be avoided in the lives of the boys and girls and 
tremendous forces utilized for desirable forms of 
living. Only by following the “star” can such 
results be counted on. 

Approach.—An immediate classroom “adventure” 
for the day and the lessons—“Finding the Star.” 
Let the class search for small stars hidden around 
the room. These can be the small paper stars, 
either gold, silver, or colored, obtainable from the 
Dennison Company. From these stars, grouped to- 
gether, a larger one of varied shape can be arranged 
for notebook use by making suitable combinations 
and designs. The “star” meaning to be inscribed 
with it can be worked out by each pupil in con- 
nection with the lesson procedure. 

Centers of stress.—The good news about com- 
mon impulses and perplexities, such as hating to 
be bossed; that they contain starlight qualities con- 
cealed. 

The “star”—conscious, purposeful use of life and 
power from God, as a holy thing. 

Finding and following the star into adventures 
in the Land of Abundant Living. “Choosing” to 
become “‘star-led.”’ 

Procedure.—First discover the star’s light in 
practical issues as indicated in the part of the 
lesson suggesting possible voyages of discovery. 
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Call for voluntary reports on initiative and seli- 
reliance, and new suggestions for further com- 
mon adventures. 

Here begins the opportunity to study by con- 
trasts, conduct that is star-led and conduct that 
is not. “Find” and “follow” are, in a sense, the 
key words for the discussion. Items can be taken 
up one at a time as may seem best, the pupils em- 
phasizing the star element in each case and how it 
may be “followed” specifically. The class may be 
divided into two bands of adventurers and items 
answered by alternate sides, giving the opposite 
one an opportunity to try in case of any failure of 
the other. 

Expressional activities.—The procedure suggested 
in the latter part of the former paragraph may be 
carried on with all the zest of a game under the 
title of “Modern Magi,” who follow the star and 
find Emanuel—“‘God with us.” Each pupil may 
also decide on some specific adventure in which he 
will follow the star during the week to come. 
Whether this choice shall be made audibly or not 
will depend on the type of pupils composing the 
class. If done, a simple formula may help: ou 
choose ——— for my adventure, and I will follow 
the star.” 

Still another possible series is the application of 
the star thought to the slogan, “Be your best boss,” 
and its applications. 

It may be possible to arrange for a group from 
the class to sing softly the refrain from ‘‘We Three 
Kings of Orient Are,” at the close of the discussion 
of the meaning of the star. This, coming as a sur- 
prise to the rest, will be appreciated and will add 
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impressiveness by the appealing quality of the 
music. It forms a fitting prelude for the “following” 
idea. It may be arranged for as soon as the chil- 
dren arrive if they are familiar with the words and 
music. The hymn is No. 90 in Hymnal for Amer- 
ican Youth. At the close of the period those chil- 
dren who have sung should be given symbol pictures 
for this lesson in recognition of their contribution 
and their self-reliant action. 

A similar award may be made to a child who 
will do the lettering on a blackboard of the prayer 
thought underneath a star with rays. The fol- 
lowing is suggested as suitable: ‘God, who by the 
leading of a star, directed the Magi, inspires and 
leads us too.” If this is placed beforehand in a 
position where it can be read, even in silence and 
without comment from the teacher, it will have an 
influence throughout this lesson and the next. 

Assignments.—In addition to the “Test Work’ 
which follows the lesson for the day, call for ma- 
terial to be used in the next lesson. Illustrations 
of pirates, from the reading or observation of the 
boys and girls. Examples of good policeman con- 
duct from biographical, fiction, observation, or expe- 
rience sources. (All this when reported the next 
time, if acceptable, serves as a basis for the award 
of a symbol picture ‘“Star-led” for notebook 
record.) 

Volunteers who know how to use tools (and inci- 
dentally to keep a secret) to prepare a surprise for 
the next lesson. They are to be responsible for 
preparing a standard with a semaphore arrange- 
ment similar to a traffic officer’s “Go-Stop” signal, 
but using a large star for the “‘Go.” This should 
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be arranged so that it will swing into place or drop 
as desired, perhaps by pulling cords. 

Teacher’s suggestions.—Am I absolutely certain 
that I understand the meaning of the star? Can 
I use this verse as a help in making clear the star- 
shine of a life from God—‘It is God who worketh 
in you both to will and to work, for his good 
pleasure”? (Philippians 2: 13.) 

Hymns suggested are these: “As With Gladness 
Men of Old”; and “There’s a Song in the Air,” 
stanzas three and four only (Nos. 89 and 81 respec- 
tively in Hymnal for American Youth). The 
second hymn is especially suitable for the closing 
of the period. It might be followed by a silent 
reading of the prayer-thought lettered on the black- 
board. (If thought better, the teacher may do the 
lettering herself, although in most cases there is 
value in having it prepared by the pupil.) 


LESSON 4 
PIRATES AND POLICEMEN 


Objective.—It is the aim of this lesson to clarify 
by means of contrast the difference between “being 
bossed” and true obedience, or respect for author- 
ity. Far too often the issue is clouded. Older 
people often insist that boys and girls “mind,”’ or 
“do as they are told,” with little regard for the 
attitude of the child and sometimes without due 
consideration for the youngster’s rights, and merely 
“because I tell you to.”? On the other hand, newly 
arisen self-consciousness leads the boys and girls 
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of this age to be restively inclined to challenge 
“authority” whenever and however expressed. They 
feel, “I don’t have to,” and enjoy testing strength 
with those who command. So it is small wonder 
that frequent clashes arise because of the conflicting 
points of view. When both sides realize that true 
obedience and respect for authority are an inner 
attitude of response to that which is recognized as 
“best,” an inner instead of an outer compulsion 
directing conduct, difficulties will disappear in great 
measure. Enlightenment is what our children need 
if they are to be able to understand why they must 
choose aright and so, obey; how to judge of their 
own attitudes intelligently from'a ‘‘mature” point 
of view. By means of this lesson they should begin 
to discover that the fountain of obedience springs 
from within themselves and that fascinating colors 
may illuminate and beautify it. : 

Approach.—Some comment made in conversation 
by a member of the class may be the best method 
of approach to this lesson, or some other signal 
from the group that the teacher will recognize. 
If the issue can be taken up just where some child 
is thinking, the gain will be great. 

If, however, there is no indicator of this kind, a 
match may be tossed into the powder magazine by 
reference to an anecdote—that of the small boy 
whose sister had declared, “Now, Eddie, you must!”” 
To which the young man replied, ‘Well, Ethel, if 
I must, I won’t.” If this does not provoke dis- 
cussion, with possibly audible merriment, the class 
is not as awake to the issues of the lesson as it 
might be. ; 

Centers of stress.—There are two main centers of 
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stress the arcs of whose circles intersect each other in 
the parable of the twosons. One center is pirate char- 
acteristics and their evidence; the second, policeman 
attitudes and conduct. By means of these two in com- 
bination with the Bible story, the inner meaning of 
true obedience and respect for authority is made clear. 

Teachers’ background.—The pirate section nat- 
urally suggests the seeming rebellion of youth 
against all authority except its own. It is well to 
recognize that even a young baby who cannot talk 
seems to love to try out an issue as to the possi- 
bility of getting his own way, which is really a 
joy in the sense of power, a satisfaction in being able 
to overcome another’s desires and secure one’s own. 
These are strong, primitive instincts which seem to 
increase in early adolescence with the rising sense 
of potential maturing. Boys and girls of this age 
need to know these facts, and to see that many of 
the issues that they raise are the result of uncon- 
scious desire to test their power and to gain a prim- 
itive childish satisfaction, which proves nothing, 
by thwarting an older person or one who has or 
assumes ‘‘authority.”” 

Sir Rabindranath Tagore, in his book, Personality, 
will be helpful here, as he says: 

“In man the conflict is between what is desired 
and what should be desired. What is desired 
dwells in the heart of the natural life, which we 
share with the animals; but what should be desired 
belongs to a life which is far beyond it.” 

“So in man, a second birth has taken place. He 
still retains a good many habits and instincts of 
his animal life; yet his true life is in the region of 
what ought to be. In this, though there is a con- 
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tinuation, yet there is also a conflict. Many things 
that are good for the one life are evil for the other. 
This necessity of a fight with himself has intro- 
duced an element into man’s personality which is 
character. From the life of desire it guides man 
to the life of purpose. This life is the life of the 
moral world.” 

After recognizing that the mere desire to test 
power does not indicate that a person has pro- 
gressed very far toward “a life of purpose” which 
is man’s goal rather than childish gratification, the 
class will be ready for further issues. 

It is possible that questions may arise based on 
what has been called “the inherent right to kick” 
—the protest against injustice. Children often 
think that something is unfair or unjust, and rise 
in protest against such an assumption and assertion 
of authority. Usually they are at least in part 
mistaken in their defiance, because the issue is in 
regard to a purely personal matter concerning their 
own wishes and attitudes with little consideration 
for other people’s rights or desires. They need help 
in becoming intelligent on this point so that they 
may not be unconscious pirates. 

The second center of stress concerns policemen 
and logically follows such a discussion as has been 
suggested. Because there is probably no more 
vexed and vexing problem in the minds of the boys 
and girls than this concerning obedience and respect 
for authority which seem to suggest compulsion from 
without and the thwarting of cherished desires and 
pleasures, the teacher has need of special knowledge. 


a 1 Reprinted, by permission of the Macmillan Company, from Personality, by 
agore. 
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Much of the confusion can be seen to be the result 
of chaotic thinking and attitudes on the part of 
their elders, who may honestly have striven to 
further the progress and training of the younger 
generation. Many of these elders have not dis- 
covered, with Patterson Dubois, that their attitude 
should not be “I will conquer that child whatever 
it may cost him,” but rather, “I will help that child 
to conquer himself, whatever it may cost me.” 
The former way is parallel to the primitive, child 
love of proving superiority, and it is a part of the 
old-time autocratic, dictatorial attitude which com- 
mands obedience instead of helping the child him- 
self to make the better choice. The world has 
suffered much of late through this. 

When a child does not obey, under such con- 
ditions, and flames into a defense of what seems 
to him an inalienable right, he is called unruly and 
insubordinate by the very elders who, as freedom- 
loving adults, would instantly claim that to act 
under compulsion is to be a mere puppet and not 
one’s true self. So accustomed are such older folk 
to exacting obedience from children—so sure of their 
own right to do so are they—that they fail to see 
the bearing of the principle which they admire as 
a virtue in the signers of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. They have not yet realized that “acts 
performed from external pressure are not the child’s 
acts. When he is freed from pressure and acts out 
himself his conduct may be of a very different sort. 
The Mosaic law failed to produce right character of 
necessity, because it worked by external pressure.” 

Obedience from within—this is the foundation for 
character building and for law-respecting, law- 
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abiding future citizenship. Compulsion breeds law- 
lessness, rebellion, and hatred for authority in the 
young quite as much as in the older citizen. It is 
as disruptive in its tendencies as the ungoverned 
following of impulses and the disregard of law and 
order which it is designed to correct. In this in 
the lives of boys and girls, the great world prob- 
lems of civilized living and progress, as well as the 
supremacy of ethical and spiritual ideals and con- 
duct, are seen in miniature. 

A boy or girl who learns to focus conduct intel- 
ligently by choosing purposefully what is best will 
make the mature citizen on whom the hopes of the 
future may safely rest. The idea that the choice 
lies within themselves may be astonishing news to 
many of them. They should be led to see that the 
false type of obedience, acting under compulsion 
merely, is not only dishonest but it is a violation 
of personal unity as taught in the lesson on choosing. 
We must each remain a complete unit if we are to 
be high-grade citizens. False obedience means 
that a small part is citizen-acting while the larger 
part is citizen-rebelling. Only the far-seeing choice, 
the intelligent, mature-minded choosing of the 
loving thing, the recognition of the inherent superi- 
ority and authority of the law of love, can bring 
about conduct which can be both true-hearted and 
whole-hearted both in practice and in spirit. 

Hence the fundamental importance of this lesson, 
which is a culmination of the previous ones, com- 
bining thoughts of the kingdom-within, discriminat- 
ing choice, and the star-led life that finds God 
expressed within its own. Upon the foundation of 
these four preliminary lessons all the remaining ones 
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of the course are built. These themes must be 
constantly recurring and will be constantly reiterated 
as solutions for later problems. For this reason the 
more clearly the boys and girls can understand the 
issues now, through thorough discussion, the more 
quickly and satisfactorily will they be able to progress 
later. 

Procedure.—As has been indicated, the opening 
portion of the lesson period should be given over 
to thorough discussion and further elucidation of the 
problems involved. Questions such as the following 
may help in furthering this end. Why do I get 
angry and resentful when some one tries to boss? 
Why may I not do just what I please? If I show. 
anger when some one interferes with me, or directs 
or criticizes me, is my conduct better than what 
I dislike in others? If father, mother, teacher, or 
other older person seems to try to dictate and does 
not seem to recognize my right to control myself, 
what shall I do that will obey the star law? (See 
page 29 of text.) How much of my resentment 
at being told what to do or not to do is a childish 
attitude, though I like to think it proves that I 
am really grown up when I insist on what seem to 
be my rights? Does real obedience pull me in pieces 
or pull me together? (Can modern Magi have any 
sacred journeys in these things? Policemen illus- 
trations, brought by assignment, will help too. 

Expressional activities.—After this discussion 
period the illustrative material on pirates and 
policemen brought by the pupils can be used ex- 
cellently for review and drill. A dramatic game may 
be the feature of this—“Turning Pirates Into 
Policemen.” The semaphore arrangement which 
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has been provided is brought out. Those who pre- 
pared it have the first turn. One of them acts as 
Officer and drops the signal as the other approaches. 
This second declares, “I am a pirate who wants 
to be a policeman,” and gives his illustrative ma- 
terial as credentials. The Officer inquires, “How 
will you qualify?” ) 

“I will follow the star as a true citizen of the 
kingdom of love.” 

“Tn what ways?” 

The answer is in character suited to the illus- 
tration. If he has passed the test, he receives a 
symbol picture for this group to use in his record. 
This after the star signal has been lowered and he 
has passed by. He then takes the place of Officer 
and another child comes forward. At any time in 
the process, as child after child takes part, the 
answer given may be challenged if unsatisfactory to 
any past policeman. Should an Officer be about 
to pass an unsatisfactory candidate, any previous 
one has the right to challenge the decision, and if 
upheld by the class (?) or by his brother officers, 
he is entitled to substitute for the one making the 
mistake and thus secure a second turn at the sem- 
aphore. This plan is only a suggestion. The boys 
and girls may be able to improve upon it to their 
satisfaction. The action should be fairly rapid and 
crisp so as to give opportunity to all. 

Assignments.—Children to make a record in note- 
books of the answer to the Nehemiah assignment 
in “Are-You-Learning” section. 

Volunteers to bring scales and to conduct illus- 
trations as suggested in the work planned in this 
manual for weighing examples. 
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Mirror. Girls also arrange for wreath, etc. 

Memorize the lines of the verse “Thinking.” 

Teacher’s notes.—In the use of the ‘‘Are-You- 
Learning” exercises great care should be taken not 
to be too personal, for at no time does a human being 
seem more sensitive even to well-meant questioning 
which seems like an intrusion upon his inner privacy, 
than during these early adolescent years. 

Edwin Markham has written some short verse 
which illustrates the operation of the star law. 
The children may enjoy finding and drawing its 

“circles.” 


OUTWITTED. 


“He drew a circle to shut me out, 
Heretic, rebel, a thing to flout; 
But Love and I had the wit to win, 
We drew a circle that took him in.” * 


Hymns for the day might be “Watchman, Tell 
Us” and “Love Divine,” both of which are appro- 
priate. Nos. 231 and 126 Hymnal for American 
Youth. 


1 Taken from Edwin Markham’s The Shoes, of Happiness and Other Poems 
Copyright by the author and used by his permission, 


GROUP IIT 
LESSONS 5 AND 6 
A SQUARE DEAL 


Tue balanced judgment that weighs acts and 
motives, the discerning choice of the best in view 
of all factors involved, the recognition of what is 
“fair” and what is not in personal relationships and 
demands—these are mature achievements whose 
acquisition is to be furthered by the lessons of this 
group. 

Maturity should mean the ability to “see both 
sides,” a clear understanding of conduct values. 
But in many instances childhood difficulties and 
repressions which have not been relieved and ren- 
dered intelligible, make true maturity seem so 
difficult as to be almost an impossibility. To 
prevent this situation or to relieve its beginnings, 
the lessons of this group are especially planned. 
Only as a boy or girl learns to recognize what a 
“square deal” implies can conduct hope to measure 
up to the standards which an adult must follow, 
and which adults unconsciously exact from rapidly 
developing youth. Truly these are strategic years. 


LESSON 5 
SEESAW, MARGERY DAW 


Objective.—The equilibrium of give-and-take, 
required for mutual interrelationships of life, is 
40 
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what this lesson must teach. It means the acquir- 
ing of the ability to get the other person’s point 
of view, and learning to scrutinize one’s own conduct 
for causes of the reactions of others when they 
are unsatisfactory. 

If a child can become willing to face personal 
facts himself, without excusing or justifying, a 
tremendous gain has been made. 

Approach.—‘Out of balance.” Put a hand on 
one pan of the scales, recall situations on the play- 
ground when a boy or girl holds down one end of 
the teeter, keeping the other, lighter, child up in 
the air, unable to continue playing; or times when 
youngsters block the balance by giving contrary » 
motions to prevent the rise and fall so that the 
board remains stationary. A child may do the 
illustrating with the scales. 

Centers of stress.—The first essential to fair 
play is to see what one’s own self is doing; being 
willing to recognize faults and admit a share of the 
blame if it is there. This explodes the fallacy, 
“He made me do it, it wasn’t my fault” when con- 
duct has been on an inferior level, if only in response 
to another’s. Individual responsibility recognized 
is the great need of the young generation. The 
next step is to find out what to do to make or keep 
things right and to let the seesaw of give-and-take 
swing freely and merrily. These two themes are 
the natural centers of stress provided by the lesson. 

Procedure.—If the Pirates-Policemen Game has 
not been used because of lack of time, it may be used 
advantageously now. The mechanism that swings 
the star signal up and down can represent the 
give-and-take of living. If the game has already 
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been used, recourse may be had to further demon- 
strations by means of the scales and weights, in 
connection with discussion by the children. Fuller 
suggestions follow. 

It is desirable to have weights of different sizes. 
Take items from paragraph two, page 32, begin- 
ning, “Think of the child”; also the second para- 
graph on page 33, “Perhaps it will be a good plan”; 
and on page 34, “What is wrong?” Other items 
may be offered by the class. As each item is men- 
tioned let a child come up to the one in charge 
of the scales and indicate by the size of weight put 
into the empty pan the value of the citizen con- 
duct mentioned, as compared with the weight put 
into the other pan to represent the value of correct 
actions. At times the “unfair” weight can be 
symbolized by pushing on the pan with a finger 
in ordér to suggest full weight when only a small 
counter has actually been put in. Small parcels 
could be used, and stones. This will serve for the 
first part of the lesson, but should not be prolonged 
too much, as the emphasis desired should be im- 
pressions of what to do. 

In this, the group reminder “Weigh it first” is 
a great help. Weigh in your own mind what you 
desire to see in the other person: God’s child or— 
some unworthy thing? Here is the climax of the 
lesson; decide what you want to see. 

A most valuable help in bringing this before the 
class is in the following quotation from The Amer- 
ican Magazine of October, 1922, in the article, 
“The Story of a Famous Photographer,” by Allan 
Harding. He describes Pirie Macdonald, world- 
renowned photographer of men, as saying: 
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“A good many years ago I made things pretty 
hard for myself because of my critical attitude 
toward other people. They were always rubbing 
me the wrong way, always disagreeing with me: 
and I didn’t like that, or them either. But I got 
to thinking the thing over, and I found that in- 
stead of looking for those things that I could like 
in people, I was absorbed in the things I couldn’t 
like. When I realized this I determined that from 
that day forward I was going to look into the faces 
of all men to find there something I could like. 

“You get only what you give. It is returned to 
you in kind. If a man sits for me and I think he 
is a disagreeable person, he looks like a disagreeable 
person in the photograph! But if I find that there’s 
a bit of a pal in the man—and there is a bit of the 
pal in every man, high or low—then he looks out 
of his picture with something that is friendly and 
likable. 

“You, as the sitter, will get better results if you 
try the same plan. Make up your mind that you 
are going to find something you can like in the man 
who is to make your picture. If you do that, it 
will be yourself at your best—sincere, kindly, 
friendly. 

“However, it must be sincere, this finding some- 
thing that you like.” 

The making of “kingdom photographs” can be 
used in connection with this quotation. The great 
thing to remember is that the other person is God’s 
child just as well as oneself is. As Pirie Macdonald 
began to weigh in his mind the reasons for getting 
results in his studio, so we are going to weigh first 
the conduct that will show in the kind of Kingdom 
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photos that we see in others, and put on the walls 
of our minds, or cause to appear for everybody to 
see. 

In a girls’ class a mirror might be used to further 
this idea. As one girl sits before it another can 
come up from behind and slip over her head a 
wreath with a star that rests over the forehead, 
to show that “This is God’s child whom I love’’; 
or gifts of flowers or fruit, etc., may be made before 
the mirror. 

Assignments,—1. Memorize the verses from 
Proverbs and Luke as given in the text of the book 
for pupils. 2. Record in notebook whether accounts 
have been cleared and if any happiness resulted. 
3. Estimate expense to parents, and other benefits 
shown by them, to determine what they think you 
are worth to them. 4. Estimate whether you have 
done a corresponding amount in any way at all 
to prove whether you care as much for them. 

Arrange for a “census” by having a collection 
of Pictures of grown people, boys and girls, and of 
babies. At least three for every member of the 
class. 

Special helps for teachers.—If the class is of 
boys and an issue comes up about fighting, it will 
be advisable to be prepared beforehand by reading 
The Problem of Fighting, one of the American Home 
Series pamphlets, edited by Norman E. Richardson. 
The price is fifteen cents. (The Abingdon Press.) 

As you look up 2 Corinthians 3:18, compare it 
with Tennyson’s “The Lady of Shalott,” who saw 
in her mirror the world as it passed by till the 
coming of Lancelot. How much of the glory of the 
Lord are the children of my class seeing in me? 
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How much am I seeing in them, especially in the 
“difficult”? child? 

Hymns specially adapted for this lesson are as 
follows: 

“For the Beauty of the Earth,” especially stanza 
3 (No. 38 in Hymnal for American Youth). 

“OQ Son of Man, Thou Madest Known” (No. 165 
of same hymnal). 


LESSON 6 
PAYING YOUR WAY 


Objective.—The underlying purpose of this lesson 
is to secure from each individual member of the 
class a voluntary assuming of a personal share in 
the responsibilities and “privileges” of the home. 
It is highly desirable that children of this age, 
instead of doing things ‘because I have to,” “‘be- 
cause father or mother asked me to,” or ‘‘made me 
do it,” or “for father or mother,” shall come to the 
recognition of a personal obligation for “my” share 
in “our” home. Then self-respect and joyous 
cooperation can take the place of compulsion, unwill- 
ingness, or mere parasitic living upon others. Then 
true home citizenship has begun. 

Introduction.—Perhaps the most successful way 
to get the lesson under way and at the same time 
secure the participation of the pupils is to provoke 
discussion by throwing out a challenge. If it is 
feasible, a picture of some “‘Home’’ for children 
—orphans maybe—might be exhibited with an 
explanation of what it is, and with the question, 
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“What is the difference between ‘a Home’ and 
‘home’?”’ and then, “How is this institution like 
an ordinary home where the boys and girls do 
nothing to pay their way? Who correspond to the 
orphans in the second Home, the persons who have 
nobody showing love to them? Are we making 
orphans out of our parents? These questions should 
come rapidly and should pop like torpedoes on the 
Fourth of July. If discussion does not get under 
way then, it is strange. 

Centers of stress.—The lesson centers about two 
types of “home” attitudes. Paragraph two on 
page 38—“‘How do you feel when you are asked,”’ 
etc., is the focus of one; and page 39, “Now, as 
you think of yourself and your own home” is a 
challenge in favor of the other. 

Lesson procedure.—Discussion as free and frank 
as possible is the ideal type of proceeding with this 
lesson. The children need to shake themselves 
free of all objections and adverse opinions, that 
may still cling to them after reading the textbook. 
They should be encouraged to make any such 
objections and then helped to answer themselves. 
After the discussional period has been held, an 
interesting application of the lesson may follow 
in the expressional activity suggested below. 

Expressional activity.—Slips of paper may be 
passed among the class for a “census” report. 
Each pupil is to grade himself by recording “Played 
fair,” or “A little in debt,” or ‘Not fair, badly in 
debt.” These records should be printed rather than 
written, so that there will be less possibility of 
identification of the writer by another child should 
the slip be seen. This will make a true record more 
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likely, because perfect security as to one’s identity 
can be felt in making out the report. After they 
are gathered the teacher may read the results while 
a pupil or pupils make a tally on the blackboard 
or on paper. Then from the stock of cut-out pic- 
tures a class census report can be made up—so 
many manly or womanly members, so many child- 
ish, and so many helpless babies. If these are 
pasted on a large sheet of cardboard, they will 
make a most effective challenge to change condi- 
tions. Nobody wants to be a baby or less than a 
grown up. It is just possible that such a plan may 
lead to a request for a new census later. The teacher 
will be the best judge as to the wisdom of granting 
this. If she believes that an actual change has 
occurred during the intervening days and that an 
honest report will be made, there will be gain in 
letting the census be taken a second time. 

The teacher will also know whether it will be 
best in her group to award a premium symbol 
picture ‘‘Star-led’’ to the members of the class 
having or making the best lists of ways in which 
a boy or girl can help to determine whether his 
shall be changed from ‘fa Home” to “home”—a 
recognition of initiative. 

Assignments.—Suggest for notebooks a record of 
ways found for paying a share at home. Memorize 
the Wisdom poetry in the introduction to the next 
lesson group. This may later be rewarded by a 
symbol picture if done well. 

Assignments should be made now for any dra- 
matic presentation thought desirable for Lesson 7. 

Teacher’s helps.—Chapter X, page 109, of Suc- 
cessful Family Life on the Modest Income, by Mary 
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Hinman Abel (J. B. Lippincott Company), has 
valuable commentary material on the development 
of the child through household activities. This for 
the present lesson. 

The helpful little book, Character Training in 
School, by Jane Brownlee (Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany), has a remarkable contrast of two ways, 
wise and unwise, of dealing with children by parents. 

It may be well to repeat the hymn, “For the 
Beauty of the Earth,” emphasizing stanza 3, ‘‘For the 
joy of human love,” etc., as a group hymn, for these 
two lessons are linked in theme. Another hymn, 
“Glorious Things of Thee Are Spoken” (No. 274 in 
Hymnal for American Youth), has in its third stanza 
an appropriate theme—‘‘Round each habitation 


hovering,” etc.—that will strengthen the lesson 
thought. 


GROUP IV 
LESSONS 7 AND 8 


FINDING WISDOM 


In the lessons of this group we touch upon some 
aspects of school citizenship that are not in the 
common line of thought, yet are very much needed 
for the constructive development of our boys and 
girls. Little do they understand why they indulge 
at times in the ungentle art of ‘‘baiting the teacher,” 
“fussing” her, etc. Still less do they recognize 
what such “fun”? (which seems to them legitimate, 
especially if the teacher is disliked or has given 
some offense) is doing to them. The citizen ‘“‘wis- 
dom” which they need for their enlightenment is 
hidden in the lesson on “The Game.” 

“The Wise Owl’ presents an interpretation of 
the two kinds of thinking, scientifically known as 
fantasying and constructive thought. Daydreaming 
is so prevalent during these years that many chil- 
dren are limiting themselves and their progress 
by it in an unproductive form. It seems pitiful 
for them to continue the process for lack of insight 
into the significance of what they are doing and of 
how to find a higher type of enjoyment than this 
seductive one which is an attempt to escape from 
reality. 

The word “happy” is stressed with strong em- 
phasis because youth craves happiness above all 
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else, and in seeking it by these mistaken paths, 
needs the counsel and instruction of “‘The Wise 
Owl” in order that more adequate and permanent 
satisfaction may be had. 


LESSON 7 
THE GAME 


Objective.—The aim: of this lesson is to clarify 
some of the psychological problems that are in- 
volved unconsciously in school troubles of boys 
and girls with teachers (and incidentally with par- 
ents) so that our young people may discover why 
their difficulties arise and what to do toward secur- 
ing a reconstructed attitude. Teacher-teasing, 
antagonisms, stubborn spells, tempestuous out- 
bursts—what release from torture their elimination 
can mean! 

Approach.—A tossing and catching of beautiful 
words, like a game of ball. Divide the class into 
two groups, like a choir for antiphonal singing, and 
have them repeat from memory alternate lines of 
the “Wisdom” poetry memorized by assignment. 
Antiphonal choirs might well have sung it in the 
Temple. 

Centers of stress.—Item 1. Happy in finding 
wisdom—the lesson text to the end of the first 
paragraph on page 44. 

Item 2. How to deal with the shadow twin who 
causes complications and difficulties for both pupil 
and teacher. The real self, God’s loving child. 

Item 3. Citizen applications, beginning with page 
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48, ‘‘When times like this come,” with a climax in 
the verses from James, which wonderfully epit- 
omize the whole situation. 

Procedure.—Dramatic interpretation is most de- 
sirable. A group from the class should be able 
to work this out most effectively. Have a “you” 
and a “shadow” in each pair, all wearing some- 
thing dark to cover the real costume beneath. 
Shadows should wear masking strips tied across 
the eyes to show that vision is not good, but they 
should be able to see enough to tell how the game 
is going, so as to take their turns in time. Shadows 
stand behind and a little to the right. Light rubber 
balls may be used in the game. 

First development. As the balls are tossed lightly 
back and forth let the “shadows” merely sway in 
unison with the action of the companion, to repre- 
sent the harmonious progress of the game when 
all goes well and harmoniously: good recitations, 
good study period, good comradeship. 

Second development. Wave colored cloth or paper 
well wrapped and secured to cover the “balls.” 
A red ball is thrown. A shadow angrily foils the 
catch, the ball being returned in an unsatisfactory 
throw while the shadow whirls and dances madly. 
Discuss anger reaction and its distant cause. Let 
shadow finally whisper the reason back of the 
immediate reason, as suggested by the text. (Red 
suggests anger or physical fatigue, etc.) Follow with 
other balls. An orange one—greedy, wanting to 
have too big a place or share. Yellow—cowardly, 
afraid. Green—envy of somebody’s good work or 
success. Dark blue—discouragement. Purple— 
thwarted ambition, etc. 
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Third development. To show the result of an 
enlightened way of playing the game, have the 
wraps thrown aside and let the ‘‘shadows” be 
unmasked. If the ‘‘you-s” are girls, they may 
have dresses of pretty colors; the “shadows,” white. 
Boys may wear some fancy costume that appeals 
to them, or merely their own suits. 

Although this may seem like work, it will be 
well worth the effort in its educational value, since 
it makes concrete and definite what would other- 
wise be more abstract and technical. Three differ- 
ent groups from the class may be let do the work, 
to win credit in the form of extra symbol pictures 
for initiative (“Star-led”). Discussion periods for the 
test of the class can accompany each demonstra- 
tion. This is especially important in the case of 
two and three. The thought in three may be linked 
up With the last “exercises” of the textbook and 
with the thought of lesson five. Develop this 
strongly, for the ability to see God’s glory instead of 
@ shadow of evil in another is the greatest help toward 
reconstruction. “Do unto others as you would 
Wish them to do to you. Treat them with the 
kindliness that you would wish to receive were 
you temporarily confused by a ‘shadow’ twin. 
Re-educate yourself by constant kingdom ‘choosing’ 
of this kind, chosen with all your heart. It will 
work miracles of beauty.” 

Another possible illustration by means of com- 
parison and contrast can be prepared and presented 
by pupils. One can arrange to show pictures and 
read descriptions of the howling, whirling, dancing 
dervishes of the East. The other, or two others 
if there is nobody who will sing a solo, may sing 
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softly from “Mine Eyes Have Seen the Glory,” 
the last stanza, changing the word “die” in the 
last line to “live.” The Christ, “with a glory in 
his bosom that transfigures you and me,” is a power- 
ful contrast to the dervishes, and brings home the 
essential truth which the lesson is designed to 
teach. As in the previous instance, the children 
carrying this development through should receive 
recognition of their effort by being awarded “Star- 
led” symbol pictures for their notebook records. 

Assignments.—Arrange for “owls,” as required for 
next lesson. 

As a special secret have a child delegated to have 
a Meccano Outfit on hand for the next lesson. If 
he does not have one of his own, he can ask another 
boy to bring one. A girl may have to borrow from 
her brother. 

Urge the class to pay special attention to the 
details given in the next lesson, so as to be well 
prepared for fun in the lesson period. The “Prove- 
Your-Wisdom” section is important. 

Teacher’s section.—This lesson is one illustration 
of what happens when part of personality is split 
off by suppressed desires and repressed previous 
experiences that were unfavorable. For this reason 
it may be linked with the tearing-apart illustrations 
in the lesson on “Choosing,” number two in the 
course. 

Andersen’s fairy tale of the “Wild Swans” about 
the princely brothers who were bewitched, and who 
were restored by the robes wrought by their loyal 
sister from nettle fibers, may serve as an interesting 
parallel to the material of this lesson. In each case 
a transformation is effected by purposeful effort 
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and a disregard of disagreeable elements. Though 
children of this age do not care much for fairy 
stories as such, decided satisfaction may be found 
in using such a familiar one as a basis for rational- 
izing conduct. The fairy element then becomes 
subordinated. 

Hymns for use in connection with this lesson are, 
“O Lord of Life and Love and Power’ (No. 143 in 
Hymnal for American Youth), which was used with 
Lesson 2, and ‘The Battle Hymn of the Republic,” 
as suggested in a previous paragraph. (No. 250 of 
the Hymnal. 

Reference Books for further study.—Jane Brown- 
lee’s Character Building in School has excellent 
material in a chapter where she describes what she 
terms as constructive and destructive thinking, 
which is a little different from what is usually 
meant by the scientific use of those terms. 

Tn one of the final chapters of Wilfred Lay’s book, 
Man's Unconscious Conflict, there is an interpre- 
tation of the causes of trouble between pupils and 
teachers in school. 


LESSON 8 
THE WISE OWL 


Objective.—Aimless thinking, mere daydreaming, 
is one of the propensities of youth. It is so much 
easier to indulge in pleasant fantasies than to direct 
thought into constructive channels, that boys and 
girls find it a strong temptation in connection with 
study and school work, especially if these require 
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genuine application rather than an easygoing “read- 
ing over.” When a lesson period becomes “dry” 
and uninteresting, thought tends to wander off 
into dream gardens that are more fascinating and 
that afford a seductive pleasure obtained without 
effort. To help children to learn how to distinguish 


between such fictitious satisfactions and those . 


sounder and more inspiring ones which result from 
well-directed thought and application, is the special 
purpose of this lesson. 

Approach.—As a quick means for capturing 
attention and centering thought upon the lesson, 
the presence of a real stuffed owl perched upon 
the teacher’s desk, or some colored ones on card- 
board with standard to keep them erect, should 
serve. Circumstances and the resourcefulness of the 
children in charge will determine which is to be 
the plan. 

Centers of stress.—The lesson divides into two 
parts after the preliminary matter about “The 
Wise Owl.’”? The first of these is a discussion of the 
two kinds of thinking and their contrasted results. 
The second part centers around the idea of tower- 
building as suggested by the parable, embodying 
opportunities for practical applications of the prin- 
ciple of constructive living and thinking. 

Procedure.—The children will have read over the 
lesson but probably have not absorbed its meaning 
thoroughly. To avoid a purely didactic discussion 
about daydreaming, and to launch the lesson well, 
the big owl may be supposed to talk. A pun on 
the word “who” and the sound made by the owl, 
gives a chance for the owl to ask “ ‘Who-o-o’ day- 
dreams?” From the response different classes or 
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types of dreamers will be discovered; for example, 
those who merely let their minds wander, those 
who plan some big nebulous scheme, those who try 
to escape from laziness by dreaming. When fol- 
lowed by the expressional activities suggested below, 
most practical results should be obtained. 

Expressional activities.—The game of “Owl Talk” 
can be played if questions prepared beforehand 
(preferably by volunteers) from suggestions in the 
text are prefaced by the ‘“‘Who-o-o” of the owl call, 
“Who, Who” is a foolish thinker? ‘Who, Who” 
is a wise thinker? If there are two large owls, the 
effect of a conversation can be made very real as 
children spokesmen ask and answer the questions. 
From this it will be easy for discussion to develop 
for all the class. 

The Meccano toy is to be used by its possessors 
to demonstrate different types of thinking, in 
application of the “tower” parable. Details should 
be worked out by the youngsters in charge. After 
they have made their demonstration, others may 
comment, and the different types of dreamers will 
be able to reckon where they stand and what they 
are to do for their own best interests. Without be- 
coming personal, discussion can focus around the 
different experiences suggested by the children in 
the preliminary work. 

Because this presentation of demonstrations and 
the “Owl Talk” has required constructive thought 
on the part of those in charge, a double award of 
symbol pictures for the notebook record of par- 
ticipants, “Star-led” and “A Word to the Wise,”’ 
should be given, and the reason explained. 

With the “happiness”? theme of the “Wisdom” 
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poetry in mind a further development and applica- 
tion of the lesson may be made, determining which 
type of thinking brings the more satisfying happi- 
ness ‘when ripe.” This may mark a turning point 
in a child’s experience. 

Assignments.—Call attention to the item in 
“Prove-Your-Wisdom” section, “Test yourself for a 
period of days,’’ and suggest that by means of this 
test symbol pictures may be won, if progress can be 
demonstrated. 

A notebook record might be suggested for the 
answer to the last question in the section. 

In preparation for the next lesson call attention 
to the fact that one set of touch needles has been 
left for pupils to prepare. Because the matter is 
such a very personal one it may not be wise to call 
for a list which shall be brought to class, but sug- 
gest that possibly each person will find out some 
interesting things by trying to discover in himself 
some qualities similar to those in the list for “why 
other people are liked by you.” 

Suggest also that the ““Test Work” be given special 
attention. 

Teacher’s helps.— Books. Aspects of Child Life 
and Education, a volume by G. Stanley Hall and 
some of his pupils, published by D. Appleton & 
Company, contains a paper on “The Psychology of 
Daydreams,” prepared by Theodate L. Smith, 
which contains an interesting compilation of re- 
sponses made by children in regard to their prac- 
tices and opinions about daydreaming. 

In the introduction to the book, page x, para- 
graph 2, reference is made by Dr. Hall to the psy- 
choanalytic attitude toward daydreams. A very 
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good popular interpretation of this subject is avail- 
able in Dr. Wilfred Lay’s book, Man’s Unconscious 
Conflict, where most valuable material for helping 
the children to understand the relative merits and 
results of fantasy and of constructive thought is 
obtainable. 

Developing Executive Ability, an excellent work by 
E. B. Gowin, an expert and lecturer of wide expe- 
rience and recognition in the business world, has 
some wonderfully practical chapters that are well 
worth study for light on procrastinators and their 
reconstruction. The following quotations in regard 
to profitable daydreaming are from the same source. 

“Ideas are true assets, the real basis of profit, 
and they can be produced systematically.” 

“Each person is unique, with a life purpose all 
his own: and an idea from outside is not really his 
and ready to meet his needs until it has passed 
through the crucible of his own thought. Medita- 
tion accomplishes this. Such meditation is purpose- 
ful, not the mere wondering over what may happen, 
over which so much time is consumed. ‘Our most 
useful cogitations are not pure reveries, absolute 
driftings,’ says James, ‘but revolve about some 
central interest or topic to which most of the images 
are relevant and toward which we return promptly 
after occasional digressions. This constitutes fruit- 
ful thinking.’ 1 

Of the big dreamy idea that wastes endless time, 
Gowin says, “It holds the attention rapt with its 
vision of things to be, at the same time deftly sub- 
stituting wishbone for backbone.” 

In a small volume, Betel Nuts, a translation of 
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Hindustani proverbs, Arthur Guiterman contributes 
an amusing bit that is very appropriate to this 
lesson. 
“Making, he mars, 
Like a consummate Gaby 
Rocking the cradle 
While pinching the baby!” 


The following contrasted list of names may be 
of value: directed vs. undirected thinking; purpose- 
ful vs. aimless thinking; constructive vs. destructive; 
reality vs. fantasy; concentrated vs. scattering; pro- 
ductive vs. wasteful; progressive vs. primitive; 
educational vs. idle; creative vs. formless and vague; 
effort-requiring vs. easy-going and lazy; having 
objective result vs. bringing subjective satisfactions 
only; of value to society vs. unfitting for service. 

Hymn. To sum up the teachings of the lesson 
on “The Game” and the value of meditation as 
suggested by Gowin, as well as to give a deeply 
spiritual turn to the whole issue again, Whittier’s 
hymn, “Dear Lord and Father of Mankind,” will 
prove very effective. It is No. 146 in Hymnal for 
American Youth. Some one has made the sug- 
gestion that when Jesus spoke the parable of the 
tower, he was possibly looking at some unfinished 
attempt which a man of insufficient means had 
begun and which remained as a constant reminder 
of his folly. Such a tower might easily have been 
somewhere on one of the ‘‘calm” hills above Galilee 
of which Whittier speaks in his hymn. 


GROUP V 
LESSONS 9g AND 10 
NEIGHBORS 


A GLORIFIED community citizenship is the theme 
of this group of lessons. Again are heard the chiming 
tones of the thought of transformation which began 
with light and color in Lesson 1, were repeated in 
the star of Group II, and were heard more clearly 
in the lessons just considered with their stress upon | 
“the glory of the Lord” in connection with the 
mirror idea. These bells of transfiguration which 
will ring again and again to the close of the lesson | 
series, sound in the present group in the shining of 
gold and jewels suggested in the account of the 
holy city which must have a counterpart in com- | 
munity life wherein each citizen is individually 
responsible for a share of the glory. 


LESSON 9 
TOUCHSTONE TESTS 


Objective.—It is the special aim of this lesson 
to discover ways of harmonizing child and adult 
codes and ideals of conduct, so that boys and girls 
may be able to estimate their own actions in terms 
of the golden conduct of citizenship and recognize 
that they are actually responsible as individuals 
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for a share in determining “golden” conditions of 
life in their own contacts with people in their com- 
munity living. 

Approach.—Revelation 21: 23 and Revelation 22:5 
will help to merge the “glory of the Lord” and the 
mirror thought of last lesson with the introduction 
to the text of this group and the jasper idea of 
individual interrelationships in preparation for later 
discussion of the divine source of golden-spirited 
conduct. <A direct question as to the suggestions 
brought up by these verses will start the class to 
thinking. 

Centers of stress.—The four groups of touch 
needles focus the thinking of the first part of the 
lesson—a preparation for “tests” later. The identi- 
fication of the touchstone, love, on page 63, pre- 
pares the way for the tests as well. 

Procedure.—This lesson should be of the dis- 
cussional type, with as much responsibility as possi- 
ble in the hands of the children. In considering the 
practical outcome of recognizing the divine source 
of golden-spirited conduct the following incident 
from actual life may serve to confirm and establish 
the truth established by the experience of the 
photographer, quoted in Group IV. 

“Aunt Mary says that she never could see why 
Aunt Jean spoke once of me as having ‘such a sun- 
shiny disposition’ when I was a little girl,” said a 
young woman in talking with an oldtime friend. 
“She says that she doesn’t know where Aunt Jean 
got such an idea, for ske knows that I was sulky 
and irritable; that was all she ever saw in me.” 

The friend smiled and asked, “Don’t you know 
why she saw that?” 
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“Y’m not sure. I know I was when I was with 
her. Why was it?” 

“Don’t you know that we get from people the 
thing that we ourselves draw out?” 

The young woman smiled in her turn and nodded, 
but went away thinking. ‘“‘That’s a nice way of 
trying to excuse myself and putting the blame on 
Aunt Mary for not seeing the sunshine that Aunt 
Jean draws out; but why is it then, that J draw 
antagonism and _ irritability from Aunt Mary?” 
Little by little as she thought, she saw that she 
had been flinging back antagonism for antagonism 
and irritability for the irritability expressed by her 
aunt, keeping the trouble growing all the time. 
With this recognition came the realization that the 
responsibility for sunshiny conditions rested with 
her and with her loving attitude shown instead of 
the disagreeable one. As a result a transformation 
began which modified even the aunt who could not 
see the sunshine in her before. 

The class may have had experiences which will 
confirm this, and will welcome the chance to tell 
how their mirror experiments have worked. This 
makes an excellent preparation for the consideration 
of the touch needles in the different lists to discern 
just how much of the attitude of others depends on 
what we draw out of them by ourselves. There is 
abundant discussional material provided in the 
text to supplement this, and to show the applica- 
tion of the touchstone of a loving heart. 

Expressional activities.—In connection with the 
list called for on page 65, colored pencils might be 
used to make small oblongs or other shapes, stars 
perhaps, or circles, indicating home, school, neigh- 
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borhood, or community citizenship in accordance 
with the diamond color scheme of Lesson I. 

The Game of “Golden Tag” might be considered 
for use between this lesson and the next—where 
the loving touch and action that shine with God 
are used in daily contacts to make tests. 

Assignments.—Attempt to find out the com- 
munity cost of school buildings and the expense 
per child yearly, of the local educational system, 
as suggested in the new lesson. 

Teacher’s helps.—From a manufacturing jeweler 
it may be possible to secure either a sample of 
jasper or leaflets in regard to it. This may help 
to furnish a surprise element for the lesson. 

The strategic opportunity of this present group 
of lessons in determining both present and future 
standards of habit, daily practice and thinking 
about civic and community affairs will be apparent 
the more closely the scope of the material is scru- 
tinized. Everything that is possible is needed to 
be done to offset the indifference, bad example, and 
half-baked thinking of many older citizens who 
little dream of their violations of the fundamental 
principles of true community citizenship, and who 
are quite frequently still in bondage to the more 
individualistic conceptions of past generations or 
to mere primitive impulses in themselves. 

“Glorious Things of Thee Are Spoken” and “Hail 
the Glorious Golden City” are both suitable for asso- 
ciating this lesson with the thought of the group. 
The second hymn is wonderfully adapted for helping 
to locate the thought of the holy city in the present 
as well as in the future. The numbers are 274 and 
225 in Hymnal for American Youth. 
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LESSON 10 
THE STREET OF THE GOLDEN MILE 


Objective.—By means of this lesson the boys. 
and girls should gain a new angle of vision as to 
consideration and thoughtfulness in their share of 
community living. They should also begin to 
develop something of a definite civic consciousness 
in many matters where, if left to themselves, they 
might be actual nuisances or unthinking imitators 
of grown persons whose development in this regard 
has not kept pace with their years. 

Approach.—Order of Worship XII in Hymnal for 
American Vouth is a very effective approach to 
this lesson, for it is centered around the theme 
“Building the City of God.” If it is too long for the 
lesson period, extracts might be used to advantage. 
Reports as to the success of playing the game of 
“Golden Tag” offer a natural transition to “The 
Street of the Golden Mile,” “wherever -you live.” 
. Centers of stress.—‘Streets,” ‘‘schoolhouses,” 

countryside,” and “people” are words that sum up 
the illustrative material provided for this lesson. The 
golden mile is measured as passing them all. Real 
community citizenship of the kingdom type demands 
a new attitude of responsibility concerning them. 

Procedure.—Discussion combined with some spe- 
cial features will probably bring the best results 
with this lesson. If it is possible to obtain one of 
the steel tape lines used by engineers in measuring 
community streets sometimes, it may be used as 
a symbol of the kind of conduct which merely obeys 
“Keep-off-the-grass” signs, etc., under compulsion, 
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and obeys the letter rather than the spirit of com- 
munity ordinances. This offers a contrast to the 
“golden measure” which fulfills both. 

Several other names may be used to good advan- 
tage and quite interchangeably with “the rule that 
is golden.” They are such as these: the star-shine 
rule of living, the diamond-bright measure, and the 
loving rule of living. 

There are many questions in the lesson text that 
can be used as tests in a game, A Citizen Match— 
an imitation of a spelling bee—with the class divided 
into two groups each under a leader or captain. 
Instead of spelling down, score can be kept. If a 
pupil misses, the opposite side has a chance to gain 
the point. Let the golden measurements be given 
as far as possible. This should be run through with 
a fair degree of rapidity. 

Reports on tax expense may be given later and 
the findings applied to golden measure conduct in 
local situations. Discuss meaning of respect for 
property. The suggestions advocated in regard to 
“queer” or “different” people may strike a stumbling 
block in the minds of some in the class; such as have 
not yet grasped the inner meaning of the revealing- 
God idea for conduct. If the children are inclined 
to puzzle about how Jove can effect such changes 
and say that they do not understand, use the com- 
parison of an electric flashlight used in the dark. 
Nobody knows what electricity is, nor how the 
light burns, yet we see the results of what has hap- 
pened in this unknown way. Asa flashlight dispels 
the darkness for us at a single touch, so a quick 
turning to God in our thoughts and letting him flash 
his love in us, produces the transforming results. 
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Expressional activities.—Call attention to the 
“Special Work” items. Have the boys and girls 
watch themselves through the week while keeping 
their record of golden chances. Suggest that they 
“Measure the miles’ by imagining that footsteps 
leave either a steely gray or a golden mark behind 
them, recording the quality of their citizenship 
wherever they go. 

Assignments.—Some one to memorize ‘Lone 
‘Dog” and to be ready to impersonate him at the 
next lesson period. Prepare for selections from the 
Play, “The Wolf of Gubbio,” if obtainable. Have 
4 group plan for the form in which they will present 
the exercise from the Order of Worship as sug- 
gested in Expressional Activities for Lesson 11. 
,_Teacher’s special notes.—An interesting side light 
1s available in the following incidental comment 
made by Henry de Man, in his book, The Re-Making 
gf Mt Mind, published by Charles Scribner’s Sons: 

y experience as a traveler has taught me 
that there are a few tests that can be made by a 
casual observer within a few hours’ visit to any 
city or country, and which are a sure indication 
Of the Prevailing level of public morality. I observe 
to what extent the birds in the parks and public 
Squares are afraid of human beings, whether there 
ate many silly or obscene inscriptions on walls, 
doors, etc.; whether a crowd of people is able to 
discipline itself when entering a street or railroad- 
car and in occupying the space within; how many 
different ‘classes’ there are on these, as an indica- 
tion of the social cleavage of a nation; whether the 
tip system is widespread or not, evidence as to the 
dignity with which human labor is treated; where 
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there are many signboards in public places synon- 
ymous with the German Verboten telling how far 
the people are left to their own honor to behave 
themselves properly; whether one sees much menial 
or heavy labor done by women and children; and 
whether the quantity of papers and offal lying 
about on park lawns and similar places denotes a 
public-spirited citizenship. 

“The last of these tests is the only one in which 
I have not found the United States of America to 
beat the record of all countries I have visited; but 
then I am told that, especially in New York, the 
careless throwing about of papers is due to the 
large percentage of nonassimilated immigrants.” 

Boys will like to know that Henry de Man saw 
“three years’ service at the battle front in capacities 
as various as those of a private in the infantry, a 
liaison officer, an artillery observer, and a trench 
mortar officer; with some experience of the Belgian, 
British, Russian, and Roumanian fronts; four months 
on a diplomatic mission to the Russian revolution- 
ary government and six months on a government 
mission to the United States.” Surely, he had a 
basis of observation in such travels! 

Two very appropriate hymns will serve for this 
lesson, “‘Where Cross the Crowded Ways of Life” 
and ‘‘We Bear the Strain of Earthly Care.” They 
both throb with the loving spirit which is the under- 
lying theme of this lesson. They are Nos. 222 
and 145 in Hymnal for American Youth. 


GROUP VI 
LESSoNns 11 AND 12 


PATRIOTIC HORIZONS 


In the schools, the “greatness” of our country is 
stressed, sentiments of loyalty and affection are 
fostered, the past is honored and the future extolled, 
but is it not true that in many instances the chil- 
dren regard patriotism as a somewhat vague and 
general thing rather removed from their immediate 
personal pursuits and predilections? Do they have 
a sense of participating daily in the national Bie 
and of determining the quality of their own daily 
contribution to the nation’s welfare by the appli- 
cation in their own conduct of the ideals of patriot- 
ism and religion? 

Surely, we must not wait before attempting to 
change all this and to fascinate youth by its present 
opportunities for citizenship of high quality. The 
Statue of Liberty must thrill the new generations by 
its challenge to superb citizenship. 


LESSON 11 
A REAL AMERICAN 
Objective.—The ultimate purpose of this lesson 


is to give new personal insights into American ideals 
and to stimulate discerning thought as to the quality 
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of life which must determine conduct from day to 
day, if national citizenship is engaged in worthily. 
The familiar and the everyday must be joined with 
the past ideals of the country and with the ideals 
of citizenship in God’s kingdom. 

Approach.—Since the Statue of Liberty is the 
group symbol, a report in regard to it makes a 
good starting point for this lesson as indicated by 
the opening paragraphs of the lesson text. Liberty 
in this lesson must enlighten the youth of our 
own land as to what a real American must be 
and do. 

Centers of stress.—The meaning of democracy 
and its personal applications in the present are 
the main themes suggested for this lesson. The 
Indian poetry offers a climax for the first, while the 
“Suggestions” and “Thinking It Over” focus the 
latter. 

Much will depend on the nature of the community 
in which the members of the class reside. If people 
of foreign birth are few, and are accepted as an 
integral part of community life, the emphasis will 
more naturally be placed on quality of conduct 
irrespective of national origins, for this is most 
applicable to the immediate life experience of the 
boys and girls. 

In other communities the problem of the assim- 
ilation of those of foreign extraction presents great 
difficulties and complications. It must be handled 
with care so that smoldering antagonisms and causes 
of complaint may not be rearoused and intensified 
to such a degree that the meaning of the truly 
democratic life may be lost sight of or scorned as 
impractical theorizing. 
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Procedure.—There is a most excellent order of 
service—No. XVIII in Hymnal for American Youth, 
which may serve as a desirable framework upon 
which to fashion the materials of this lesson. The 
section, “The Flag and What It Stands For,” gives 
a group of notable quotations in regard to Free- 
dom, Union, Equality, Humanity, Service, Educa- 
tion, and Americanization, Righteousness and World 
Brotherhood. As these are taken up one by one, 
the subject matter suggested in the lesson text may 
be related to the ideals expressed in the historic 
words quoted from the American patriots. This 
gives a natural and easy transition from the ab- 
stract and theoretical to the discussion of ah prac- 
tical and everyday. 

In case there is a difficult situation in the com- 
munity due to prejudice fostered by lower standards 
and by no means desirable conduct on the part of 
unassimilated peoples, a counteracting influence 
may be set in motion that should promote the 
spirit of truly Christian democracy if the story 
of Saint Francis of Assisi is developed as presented 
in Josephine Preston Peabody’s play, “The Wolf 
of Gubbio.” It offers a luminous portrayal of the 
Christlike spirit of brotherhood which is the essence 
of that democracy which is our great aim. A study 
of the attitude of Saint Francis toward the un- 
worthy and the weak, as well as toward the classes 
both high and low, will afford excellent illustrations 
for applying the principle of comradeship. What 
may be almost miraculously accomplished by a 
soul filled with a love that does not fail is clearly 
depicted in Saint Francis. It is a most wonderful 
illustration of the truth of the ‘mirror’ theme of 
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previous lessons. The verse quoted in the text 
sums up the whole situation. 

Expressional activities—The quotations in the 
suggested exercise from the Hymnal may be read 
by individuals. Whether flags shall be carried or 
draperies worn may safely be left to the choice 
of the group undertaking the work. If they think 
of special features which they would like to add, 
encouragement should be given. As far as possi- 
ble the period should be in the hands of the boys 
and girls. 

“Lone Dog” may be impersonated, if desired, by 
a pupil. ; 

Other members of the class may be glad to report 
on portions of “The Wolf of Gubbio” or to read 
selections that are appropriate. 

Boys will possibly enjoy a debating period, 
speeches being restricted in length. ‘“These’— 
“Those” ideals in ‘Thinking It Over” offer possi- 
bilities in the way of topics for such debate. 

Assignments.—Find out what a foreigner has to 
do in order to become naturalized—residence, appli- 
cation for citizenship, qualifications and attain- 
ments, appearances before United States judge, etc. 

Write in notebook suggestions as to ways in 
which the community may improve its expression 
of citizenship. 

‘Refer to “The Light Bringers” or “Pilgrims of 
To-day,” by Mary H. Wade, for representative 
Americans in connection with preparation for the 
new lesson. 

Teacher’s additional helps.—Of course there are 
many books that will help in amplifying one’s 
background of thought. <A few suggestions are 
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these. Herman Hagedorn’s You Ave the Hope of 
the World, while addressed to the youth of our 
country, is too old in its phrasing for use with these 
younger boys and girls. It is valuable for the 
teacher through whom comments and ideas may 
filter to the class in different phrasings. On Be- 
coming An American, by Horace J. Bridges (Marshall 
Jones Company, Boston), gives the inner attitude 
of an Englishman of culture who has become an 
American citizen. Steiner’s From Alien to Citizen 
gives expression to the experiences of immigrants 
less closely allied in speech and origin. The Indian 
is given excellent interpretation in the works of 
Dr. Charles Eastman (Ohiyesa), and in fictional 
form his present-day problems are truthfully re- 
corded in Zane Gray’s story of The Vanishing 
American. The latter shows true insight and 
sympathetic interpretation from the Indian’s point 
of view as held by prominent educated, clear- 
visioned Indians of the present. Secretary Davis’ 
The Iron Puddler gives in its opening chapters an 
excellent illustration of the results of kindly coopera- 
tion and consideration received by newcomers to 
our shore. In this way it links up with the play 
mentioned, “The Wolf of Gubbio,’? which is so 
admirable for one’s own thinking in regard to 
democracy and its problems as the application of 
the principles of the kingdom which Jesus stressed 
again and again and which must be made real in 
the experience of our boys and girls. 

Hymns that are appropriate are full of true 
patriotism and of the spirit of this lesson, but are 
not the usual patriotic songs unless there is some 
special reason for choosing these. “Rise Up, O Men 
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of God,” and “O God, Beneath Thy Guiding Hand” 
(Nos. 218 and 249 in Hymnal for American Youth) 
will combine the present challenge and the historical 
background with the consecrated religious motive. 

Looking ahead.—The lessons which follow will 
be much more easily arranged for if the teacher 
will look ahead at this time and make such advance 
preparations as require time before the plans can 
be successfully presented to the class. 

Examples of this are the need of a committee 
from the class to prepare for the special features 
for the next lesson of the group. Information about 
the possible use of stereopticon views in connection 
with the second lesson on world citizenship, Lesson 
14, and the large picture for class use in connection 
with the lessons of Group IX. 

Note: In order to save much duplication it is 
suggested that from now on the teacher scan the 
lesson treatment in this manual in advance, at 
least one week, especially in connection with activ- 
ities and assignments which are to be used. In 
this way almost endless duplication in this volume 
will be avoided and the danger of omitting some 
point which might be wished for at lesson time 
will be lessened. 


LESSON 12 
LOVING YOUR COUNTRY 


Purpose.—This lesson offers opportunities for 
stimulating the imagination of the boys and girls 
as to individual responsibility for quality citizen- 
ship now, and the thrill of possibilities for present 
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and later participation in determining national 
issues and conditions. It may kindle prophetic 
fires such as shall later be consecrated by broad and 
achieving effort. 

Approach.—Reports in regard to chosen patriots 
are naturally in order before anything else is 
attempted in this lesson. These may be dram- 
atized if desired by having Columbia or Liberty 
(girls’ class) or Uncle Sam (boys’ class) in appro- 
priate costume, to whom individuals come. The 
patriotic figure asks of each one, ‘‘What do you 
see in the patriotic horizon where (so and so) was?” 
The answer should be given by facing east or west, 
north or south to indicate the location of the life 
activity of the person named and a statement such 
as “Tm looking toward Independence Hall in 
Philadelphia and I see——”? Some modified form of 
dramatic activity may be worked out by the class 
to suit their own ideas. Uncle Sam should recog- 
nize the fact that much of the value of his con- 
tribution depends upon helping the others to keep 
the clown element subordinate. If desired, Wash- 
ington as father of his country might be used as 
the central figure instead of Uncle Sam. Characters 
described in “The Light Bringers” or “Pilgrims of 
To-day” may be used in addition to those given 
in the text. The main idea should be to bring out 
the patriotic citizen qualities displayed by the 
Person chosen for report. This provides both for 
review and for new information as well as serving 
to fix deeply in the mind of the chooser the facts 
that he brings to class. 

Centers of stress.—The thinking and application 
of this lesson focus first around individual patriot- 
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ism and then around national issues that need 
patriot-minded champions. There are several such 
indicated in the text, but, as has just been suggested, 
the number may be increased by the choice of the 
pupils. 

Procedure.—Because the patriotic is so commonly 
stressed in school work and may have become 
hackneyed in the minds of the boys and girls, an 
effort should be made to have as dramatic and 
personal participation as can possibly be done that 
the sense of individual responsibility may be 
strengthened. The Patriotic Horizons reports may 
serve for one part of the period. Another sugges- 
tion is described in the following paragraph. 

Expressional.—The Citizens Court of Recognition 
can be made the climax of the lesson period. It is 
in imitation of the naturalization court appearances 
of the foreign born. Before it begins a brief moment 
may be taken for making the assignments for the 
next lesson, in order to permit the impression of 
the court to remain undisturbed as the pupils leave 
the. room. 

Arrangements for the court may be made by 
the pupils, unless in the case of securing the person 
who is to be the judge, and even then they may 
share. A “real” judge, of course, is the most to be 
desired; next, a Christian lawyer or a public citizen 
outstanding in the community. Failing these, the 
pastor, especially if he is very “human” and under- 
standing. The class should decide whom to ask, 
if there is time and opportunity to permit this. 
In some cases. they may be responsible for the 
invitation. As far as possible they should plan and 
execute the work. 
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The idea of the court is to give “recognition” to 
such citizens as have a desire to dedicate them- 
selves for true and active service. The ceremony 
may be worked out by the group in charge, to suit 
their ideas after comparing with the requirements 
for naturalization. There may be attorneys to 
represent the applicants for citizenship, and witnesses 
as to character, etc. A formula of dedication may be 
worked out to correspond to the oath of allegiance, 
and there may be questions and a brief talk by the 
“Judge” of the Court. Columbia, or whatever 
symbolic figure is determined on for the first period, 
may stand on a slightly raised situation behind and 
to the right of the Judge, if that should meet with 
approval. At the close of the ceremony, all citizens 
present may unite in the “salute to the flag” or 
some modification of it which the group shall decide 
upon. 

At the time of recognition each applicant should 
give a very brief explanation of the cause to 
which he wished to be dedicated, the form of 
patriotism to which his efforts shall be given. Here 
is where more initiative and self-reliance will be 
drawn upon. Care will be taken to force nothing 
and to avoid intrusion on intimate thoughts. Such 
citizens as volunteer, if found “worthy,” should be 
the candidates. 

A different form of activity to provide for review 
of the lesson material might be the arrangement of 
a modern “Hall of Fame” with portraits of persons 
admired for their patriotic efforts. Here again the 
class should work out the details. This is suggested 
for use in cases where a ‘“‘Court” as planned would 
be out of the question for some good reason. It 
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lacks the element of personal sharing and all the 
dramatic value of the other plan, but it is helpful 
within its limitations. 

Assignments.—A committee from the class may 
have been at work before this planning for the 
different types of “aeroplanes” suggested in the 
“Activities” for the next lesson. Assignments of 
individuals to a share in the preparation for special 
groups or trips may be made in connection with the 
material suggested in the lesson text. 

Teacher’s section.—Herman Hagedorn’s You Are 
the Hope of the World gives an incisive challenge on 
pages 58 and so, that will be thought-provoking 
even to many adults. Roger Babson’s books, espe- 
cially his Religion in Business, will amply repay 
reading in this connection. In the magazines from 
time to time there are most excellent accounts of 
American citizens of unusual vision and achieve- 
ments. For instance, in the February, 1923, issue 
of Success there is an article transcribed from an 
address by Arthur Nash, whose “Golden-Rule” 
factory in Cincinnati has been such an example 
and inspiration to employers elsewhere. In it are 
such statements as these: “Industry must stop 
using men and women to make money and go to 
using money to make men and women.” “I have 
traveled all over the industrial sections of the East, 
the New England States, and through the Western 
industrial sections, and I have not found an indus- 
try that has solved its problems without applying 
the philosophy of Jesus. I have not found one that 
has applied his philosophy but what has solved its 
problems. And I have found many that have 
grasped them in part and just so far as they have 
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grasped them and applied them just so far have 
they succeeded.” In a previous issue of the same 
magazine is an account of an investigator’s expe- 
riences when, in the guise of a worker, he became a 
part of the working organization in Nash’s “Golden- 
Rule” factory. 

The Atlantic Monthly for January, 1923, has an 
article, “Only a Conversation,” which most sym- 
pathetically presents the case of workers in the 
oyster trade, and by so doing pleads the cause of 
all similar seasonal workers. 

Almost unlimited material is at hand in most 
libraries to give a wide reading background for the 
teacher’s use. 

Refer the class to Edwin Markham’s poem “Young 
Lincoln” in connection with the Lincoln study in the 
text, for an additional angle of view. 

“America the Beautiful’ is referred to in the 
“Other Work” section of this lesson, and is most 
appropriate for use at the beginning or at the close 
of the lesson period. Another hymn, ‘‘God Send Us 
Men,” is full of the ideals of this lesson and the 
last, and should prove stimulating and helpful. In 
Hymnal for American Youth these hymns are 
Nos. 239 and 220. No. 223, Tennyson’s “Ring Out 
the Old, Ring In the New,” is also good in this 
connection. 


GROUP VII 
LESSONS 13 AND 14 


AEROPLANE SERVICE 


Morr and more the peoples of the world are 
coming to recognize that life must be lived and 
thinking must be done in terms of world-relation- 
ships as well as national ones. Our own country 
has had no small influence in effecting this change 
of attitude and ideals. For this reason, if for no 
other, additional responsibility rests with us for 
assuring to the future of the world a contribution 
from our citizens in the future that shall be worthy 
of what has already been done. To this end it is 
most desirable that as soon as possible our boys 
and girls shall establish a habit of searching for 
world-wide meanings and opportunities as well as 
local or national ones. Even as the kingdom of 
God is world-wide, so must the attitude and per- 
sonal participation of its citizenship be. 

Heretofore much information about history, geog- 
raphy, missions, and the commercial world as-pos- 
sessed by our boys and girls has brought too little 
sense of a great, thrilling unity, which is the basis 
of world-thinking and citizenship. 

The zest of adventure should bring the cumulative 
power of facts in mass to produce the world-con- 
scious attitude by means of the suggested aeroplane 
trips making vast circumference journeys from the 
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starting point around the world to the point of 
departure, with stops that are long enough to pick 
up the desired information before starting on to 
the next landing place. This sense of continuity 
is as valuable in securing world-consciousness as was 
the silken string unwound by Perseus in his explora- 
tion of the mythical labyrinth. 


LESSON 13 
BIRD’S-EYE VIEWS 


Objective.—It might truly be said that the pur- 
pose of this particular lesson is to correlate the 
facts and world information already in possession 
of the boys and girls, and to stimulate the desire to 
discover more. Because the trips are world journeys 
they should help to establish a habit of noting and 
considering world-wide comparisons and relation- 
ships. Because boys and girls of this age love the 
concrete and practical rather than the abstract and 
theoretical the lesson material offered is objective 
rather than subjective in tone—commonplace, fa- 
miliar things of the child’s experience, to be related 
to similar things throughout the world. By this 
means we may hope to widen his world knowledge 
and to stimulate him to world thinking and vision. 
One cannot have thoughtful vision nor a sense of 
obligation and responsibility for the unfamiliar and 
unknown. 

Approach.—A discussion of the materials included 
in the introductory section for the group will give 
an opportunity to discover whether the members 
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of the class have caught the meaning of the indi- 
cations of personal progress, whether they recognize 
their own opportunity to be admitted to the van- 
guard of civilization because of their preparation 
and training. \ 

Procedure.—If the classroom can become fig- 
uratively an aeroplane hangar with arriving and 
departing machines in charge of different “pilots,” 
the class will have a more vivid sense of partici- 
pation, one next to actual experience, in value. It 
will certainly remove the lesson from the dreary 
deserts of a “review” geography lesson. 

Centers of stress.—The assignments decided on 
by the committee can best furnish the centers of 
thought for the period. Otherwise the time would 
be too crowded and a sense of confusion and vague- 
ness would destroy the highly desirable feeling of 
zest and unity. 

Expressional activities.—As already suggested, 
have the classroom represent a landing field or 
hangar, where planes arrive and depart in the 
charge of pupils. There can be different types— 
passenger, mail, commercial, adventure. “‘Passen- 
gers” as well as “pilots,” on arriving or departing, 
may tell of what has been seen and what is antici- 
pated. Mail planes carry correspondence directed 
to different places for special purposes. Com- 
mercial planes may have samples of different com- 
modities, etc. If information can be had about 
actual containers for shipment by freight and express 
to foreign countries, the necessity for care and pro- 
tection in packing, the results of weak containers 
and careless wrapping of mail and other packages, 
valuable practical training and education which is 
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much needed in this country may be begun through 
this lesson. 

Assignments.—These may include individual rec- 
ords to be made in notebooks after research on the 
subject chosen by a boy or girl. For good work 
extra credit should be given by awarding appro- 
priate symbol pictures. Resourcefulness and the 
ability to recognize world values should be points 
kept in mind when judging. 

Assignments may also be made for additional 
“Trips” which are to be the basis of the next lesson. 
Again, have a group read in advance and assign 
topics desired, to themselves or to others of the class. 

A call may be made for actual aeroplane views 
of various places to be brought to class for inspec- 
tion and exhibition. If any member of the class 
has taken an aeroplane trip, great interest may 
be had in recounting it and listening to it. 

Teacher’s helps.—For the boys and girls, ref- 
erence may be made to other units of the Abingdon 
Religious Education Texts Series, A Travel Book 
for Juniors, and to Boys and Girls of Many Lands. 
Of course the teacher will profit by the source 
material suggested in the books and magazines of 
the text. The more familiar she is with such re- 
sources, the easier it will be for her to help “pilots” 
and “passengers’’ if they wish it. 

In Order of Worship XX in Hymnal for Amer- 
ican Youth there is material which may seem 
adapted for use in the next lesson. 

Hymns Nos. 254 and 253 of the same hymnal 
are specially suggested: “Thy Kingdom Come, O 
Lord,” and “These Things Shall Be—A Loftier 
Race.” 
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LESSON 14 
INTO ALL THE WORLD 


Objective.—Three definite aims combine with the 
world-visioning purpose of this lesson: to stress 
biblical and missions information and interest, to 
correlate Bible narratives with world history past 
and present, and to establish definite contacts with 
world conditions. 

Approach.—By way of variety and to introduce the 
travel thought accompanied by world-citizen values it 
may be an excellent plan to use the following partial 
paraphrase from pages 155 and 156 of the Asséobi- 
ography of John G. Paton, where he tells of how God 
put it into even savage hearts to save him and his help- 
ers when the inhabitants for miles around united in 
seeking their destruction. 

At a meeting of all their enemies it was publicly re- 
solved to select a band of men who should kill the whole 
of those friendly to the Mission. ‘Frenzy of excite- 
ment prevailed and the blood-fiend seemed to override 
the whole assembly; when, under an impulse that surely 
came from the Lord of Pity, one great warrior chief 
who had hitherto kept silent, rose, swung aloft a mighty 
club, and smashing it earthwards cried aloud: 

““The man that kills Missi must first kill me; men 
that kill the Mission Teachers must first kill me and’/my 
people; for we shall stand by them and defend them till 
death.’ 

“Instantaneously, another chief thundered in with 
the same declaration; and the great assembly broke up 
* in dismay.” 

These two chiefs had been regarded as among the 
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bitterest enemies of the Mission and lived about four 
miles inland, but it happened that a brother of the 
first chief had had his wounds dressed by Dr. Paton, 
after being injured in a battle, and had recovered. 
Though the missionary did not regard this fact as re- 
sponsible for the attitude of the chiefs, but felt that 
deliverance came as an answer to prayer, there is every 
reason for seeing in the story also an illustration of the 
result of the Christly spirit of world brotherhood shown 
by the missionary and recognized by the savages. 

Since the incident occurred on the island of Tanna 
in the New Hebrides, the question of geographical 
location will naturally come up in class. This will give 
a scouting plane a chance to report. 

Centers of stress.—In this lesson as in the pre- 
vious one, the class thinking will naturally gather 
around the assignments made by the committee. 
These must depend on the length of the lesson 
period available for them. Later achievements by 
individuals are valuable outcomes of what is begun 
in this lesson and will serve to increase the number 
of symbol pictures gained for individual records. 

Procedure.—In reporting on this lesson it may 
prove interesting to have special excursion and 
observation “tours” personally conducted, to chosen 
sights and scenes; for example, Italy, Armenia, 
Turkey, Egypt, India, China. Pictures may be 
secured and facts brought to the attention of the 
class. 

Expressional activities. At this lesson period the 
possibility of having a missionary exhibit might be 
discussed, or a missionary play of some sort, to be 
a feature later in the course. Some specific mis- 
sionary effort may seem advisable. Again, the 
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teacher must use her discretion and the temperature 
of the class must be considered. 

Even a small exhibit secured and arranged by 
the children may be of greater educational value 
to them than a larger one where older persons 
assume the responsibility. Whatever may be under- 
taken, stress must be laid on the necessity for see- 
ing it through to a finish instead of making an 
enthusiastic start and then leaving the work and 
responsibility to fall on the teacher or one or two 
individuals. Excellent training values may result 
from a well-chosen undertaking properly executed 
by the boys and girls. Stress responsibility for care 
in the use and handling of curios, etc., and for see- 
ing that they are promptly returned in good con- 
dition. 

Assignments.—Information about “Old Faithful” 
should be secured; also the Jungle Book story of 
Kaa’s Hunting. For notebook record suggestion 
is indicated in the ‘“Closing’’ section of the lesson 
text. Let the children use individual preferences 
as far as possible. 

Teacher’s section.—A lantern exhibit of pictures 
about Livingstone, with an accompanying lecture 
can be obtained from Williams, Brown and Earl, 
918 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, in 
case the class should wish such an event as part 
of a community service or as an expression of world- 
citizenship. If this can be arranged to occur some 
time after Lesson 16, where the use of humor is 
stressed, the class will appreciate the item in the 
lecture about Livingstone’s knowledge of the use 
of humor. 

In connection with the question in the text about 
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the British general who conquered Palestine the 
following statement by Dr. Harold H. Nelson, 
Professor of History in the American University of 
Beirut, Syria, may be of value: “There was a 
saying current in Syria during the war that Jeru- 
salem would be taken only when a prophet from 
the West brought the waters of the Nile to Jerusalem, 
and a feeling that the end was near came when 
General Allenby had constructed a steel pipe line 
from Egypt to Palestine, and built a double track 
railroad over the old roads of the Ptolemies and 
Pharaohs, over which one can now travel in a 
modern sleeping car from Haifa to Cairo.” 

The Continent for December 28, 1922, is respon- 
sible for an editorial commenting on the reprinting 
in The Editor and Publisher of the entire text of 
the report that Henry C. King and Charles R. 
Crane brought back to the Paris conference after 
being sent by President Wilson to find out what 
the people of the Near East actually desired in the 
reconstruction of their part of the world. For the 
sake of the information it contained “it should 
promptly have been added to the world’s political 
reference library” instead of being buried away by 
“reasonless official secrecy.” “The outstanding 
revelation of the material thus brought to American . 
notice is the marvelous magic which the name of 
America exercises over all the nationalitics of the 
Near East—over the Turks no less than over the 
Armenians. Perhaps if that had been fully realized 
by the people of the United States in 1919, they 
might have been more willing for the adventure 
of a mandate for Asia Minor.” The report contains 
“several passages—uncannily prophetic of the terri- 
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ble results that have since followed from the Greek 
invasion of Asia Minor. There are equally pene- 
trating forecasts of the collapse which has lately 
overtaken the project of Zionism, and “a positive 
declaration of the hopelessness of ever teaching 
the Turk to rule justly over subject peoples.” “As 
is remarked by William T. Ellis in his editorial 
annotations of the report, it was ‘penned at the 
day of the opportunity of ages.’ It remains in 
great degree the monument of a lost chance, but it 
is also the memorial of one of the finest and sanest 
efforts to find and know and face the facts which 
the world’s diplomacy has ever been blessed with.” 

Girls will enjoy finding out about Halide Hanum, 
poet, author, educator, and soldier, the Turkish 
“Joan of Arc,” called sometimes “‘The Woman on 
Horseback.”” She was educated at the American 
college for women in Constantinople, was for a 
long time pro-British; but after the Greek occupa- 
tion in Turkey she became embittered against all 
the European Powers, and after looking in vain to 
America for help through a mandate over Turkey, 
she felt that Turkey must find her help from within. 
Mustapha Kemal, to whom she fled after the occu- 
pation of Constantinople by the British, made her 
his Minister of Education. Her two sons came to this 
country to study at the University in Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. 

Church mission boards or the Missionary Educa- 
tion Movement (headquarters at 150 Fifth Avenue, 
New York city) can help with information as to 
missionary plays or exhibitions. In some instances 
colored post cards may be obtained. A preliminary 
letter of inquiry might be sent by the teacher to 
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such sources and the rest of the correspondence be 
done by a class representative. Children should 
have experience and insight into the way such 
things are secured. They will remember it later 
for their own use, and will take a more personal 
interest in what is done now than if the teacher or 
some other person should arrange everything, leaving 
nothing for the youngsters but mere attendance 
at what is provided, in the case of an exhibit. 

Order XX, in Hymnal for American Youth, is 
suggested as suitable for use in connection with this 
lesson. Hymns suitable would be Nos. 266, ‘‘God 
Is Working His Purpose Out’; 267, ‘‘Heralds of 
Christ Who Bear the King’s Commands”; and 259, 
“Hail to the Brightness of Zion’s Glad Morning.” 


GROUP VIII 
LESSONS 15 AND 16 


SUNLIGHT LIVING 


Tus group of lessons begins a series which afford 
material and opportunities to apply and practice 
the principles established in the earlier groups. By 
this time the boys and girls should have a fairly 
clear idea of the general meaning of citizenship and 
some of the larger ways in which it appears. These 
later lessons are planned to deal with special aspects 
of citizenship as it concerns problems of everyday 
experience. Lesson 15 is concerned with the very 
essential issue of “dependability,” while Lesson 16 
treats of the almost equally important value of 
good nature and a sense of fun. Hence the group 
watchword, “Count On Me,” and the symbol, a 
rising sun, emblematic of absolute dependability and 
typical of brightness and good cheer. 


LESSON 15 
“OLD FAITHFUL” 


Objective.—Development of trustworthiness, thor- 
ough reliability, and fidelity, the sterling character- 
istic, dependability—this is the essential thought 
around which the lesson material is gathered. In- 
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stead of being a dull and stupid duty which con- 
stantly interferes with happiness and cherished 
plans, as it seems to children who regard it from a 
primitive and selfish point of view, the luster of 
it when considered in the light of its true meaning 
and function can begin to be discerned as the chil- 
dren think their way through the lesson. Intel- 
ligent thought, a recognition of citizen values, the 
ability to see how others besides oneself are con- 
cerned—these are not too much to hope for from 
twelve-year-old boys and girls who truly work on 
the problems of the lesson and see in them oppor- 
tunities for the application of principles which they 
have already recognized and accepted. 

Because youth is usually notoriously irrespon- 
sible, heedless, inconsiderate, and impulsive is no 
reason why these things need continue. But good, 
understandable reasons must be offered, in ways 
that make the matter a personal affair of credit 
or discredit from youth’s own point of view, are 
absolutely imperative to secure the desired trans- 
formation. Hence the Bandar-Log travesty and the 
reference to “baby” living. 

Approach.—The somewhat unexpected question, 
“What would be the result if the sun rose some- 
times and at others failed to give any light, so that 
there would be no certainty as to what to count 
on?” readily launches the lesson and causes the 
youngsters to bear witness against the irrespon- 
sible tendencies that are often so dear to them. 
Let them convict themselves as thoroughly as possi- 
ble before going further with the lesson. 

Centers of stress.—Two principal centers for 
emphasis are indicated: Bandar-Log living—con- 
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trasted with the absolute dependability of “Old 
Faithful”; and the ways and means by which boys 
and girls.can judge and train themselves through 
the everyday. 

Procedure.—After the class has dealt thoroughly 
with the hypothetically irregular sunrise, call for 
pictures and information about “Old Faithful” and 
other geysers. Another think-it-out problem may 
be given, in this connection; for example, if you 
were traveling in Yellowstone Park and passed the 
location of one geyser after another without being 
able to see a single one in action because nobody 
knew when one would play, would you feel that 
the trip had been satisfying? Can you see any 
reason for the name ‘Old Faithful’? (Test here 
for facts.) 

From this point it is very easy to proceed, by con- 
trast, to the utterly irresponsible Bandar-Log monkey 
folk of Kipling’s story. 

In the discussion of questions for testing the 
quality of citizenship an interesting experiment 
can be made by means of the one regarding the 
return of change when sent on an errand. Let 
small slips be passed and the word “‘yes” or “no” 
be written by each pupil in answer. A test made 
among children in New York city showed that a 
large percentage did not give back any money. 
When the count is made, get the children to express 
their reasons and check these up with citizen teach- 
ing from previous lessons. 

The last portion of the “Questions” section of 
the lesson text holds the culmination of the whole 
matter and relates the lesson with those already 
passed—The God Thought. “Sunrise men,” “sun- 
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born” men, Lone Dog told the Delawares that the 
white men were. “Lit with the sun,” says Lanier 
of the God-lighted soul. From these two bring out 
the theme of the “sunlit ones”—the truly depend- 
able ones, those who are “sunrise” people and ‘‘sun 
born.” When this is well developed take up the 
ways of training for dependability and see how they 
bring sunlight. Afterward go back to the ques- 
tions about Bandar-Log living and see what 
would transform a Bandar-Log person into a sun- 
light one—helpers or hinderers of themselves and 
others. : 

Expressional.—The lesson may be given an imme- 
diate practical application by a selection by the 
class of the requisite number of sunlit (dependable) 
citizens to take the responsibilities of preparing for 
the missions exhibit, or arranging for play requisites, 
or corresponding about the lantern slides. 

r Assignments.—As indicated under the heading 

Special Work” at the close of the pupil’s text. 

Teacher’s notes.—The following quotation from 
an article by William Byron Forbush is very sig- 
nificant in connection with the test in regard to the 
return of change, after purchase of an article: 

“Our attention has been turned since the war 
to the ‘crime wave’ and ‘the crime trust.’ The 
tremendous losses through theft (over a third of 
a million dollars a year) and the progressive cor- 
ruption of boyhood so stirred the mind of one of 
America’s leading business men, Mr. William B. 
Joyce, chairman of the National Surety Company,» 
that he instituted the National Honesty Bureau, in 
order to reemphasize the command, ‘Thou shalt not 
steal,’ in the schools of America. Perhaps we can- 
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not stem the flood of crime, but we can dry up the 
springs. 

“The Bureau is not adding to the burden of 
philanthropies. It has nothing to sell, and it does 
not intend to make a ‘drive’ or create a special 
‘day’ in addition to the many that already crowd 
the calendar. But it makes one reasonable request. 
We have had two great ‘honesty Presidents’—Lin- 
coln and Washington. We are about to celebrate 
their birthdays. We usually make them significant, 
or try to, by emphasizing some civic or patriotic 
theme. Why not, this year, just lay stress on this 
fundamental personal quality, their honesty? They 
were scrupulous to a penny, they were incapable 
of theft, they spoke the truth in their hearts. ... 

“The National Honesty Bureau, 115 Broadway, 
New York, will be glad to send to preachers and 
Sabbath-school workers, without cost, its ‘Honesty 
Book,’ a textbook for training children to obey the 
eighth commandment.” 

Teacher’s notes.—It will be wise to read over 
the next lesson of the group and the manual notes 
on it to know best how to correlate the two. 

Hymns suggested are “Holy Spirit, Truth Divine”; 
“The Beautiful, Bright Sunshine’’; and “There’s a 
Wideness in God’s Mercy” (stanzas 2 and 3 espe- 
cially), The latter may be a “group hymn,” serving 
for both lessons because it stresses the common 
theme. The numbers of these hymns in Hymnal 
for American Y outh are, 69, 41, and 56. 
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LESSON 16 
THE COMING OF THE SUN 


Objective.—Good nature, the value and use of 
a sense of humor, and the source of these in the 
God-shine within, are the themes to which this 
lesson is devoted. Boys and girls are frequently 
urged to be good natured, with little definite instruc- 
tion as to how they may achieve this very desir- 
able characteristic. The subject may even have 
become a bit tiresome for this reason, so that a 
different presentation is needed for secuting joyous 
results. 

Humor is a much-neglected factor in the average 
social and religious education of youth, an ines- 
timable loss. Moral and religious education has 
been too much a sober, serious affair, having little 
to do with joy and fun. This topheavy impression 
of goodness must be transformed by the addition 
of the needful counterbalancing elements that are 
delight producing. The thought of being “good” 
must scintillate with joyfulness as well as holiness, 
for is not “man’s chief end’ to “glorify God and to 
enjoy him”—to shine with the divine nature and 
to have abundant happiness therefrom? 

Approach.—Test to see if the boys and girls have 
a vivid idea of the Picture presented in the verses 
by Sidney Lanier at the beginning of the text. See 
how they relate it with the sunlit citizens of the 
previous lesson. Have they ever seen any one 
who gave such an impression? Get them to try to 
picture the transformation if everybody shone even 
while casually passing along a street. 
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Centers of stress.—As indicated in the text the 
lesson naturally divides in two. Thought in the 
first part centers around the “everyday” coming 
of the sun, in good-natured living and “smiles” of 
different kinds—face, voice, words, and manners. 
In the second part the God-theme is represented 
in the symbols of reflected sky and incandescence, 
to show the fundamental source of a citizen’s 
illumination even under adverse conditions, some of 
which are illustrated. 

Procedure.—It will be most desirable if the lesson 
items can be definitely related with the former 
material about ‘‘Choosing” and being one’s best 
boss. “I like and I choose ——— for a sunshine- 
maker” (for example, smiles) will help immensely 
to make the application of the lesson truths vividly 
present and personal. 

Expressional activities.—In connection with the 
“T-choose” plan a drawing may be made on the 
blackboard with colored crayon, different rays of a 
sunrise being put in by different pupils. If the 
class should wish, crayola crayons might be used 
to color symbol pictures for: notebook use. Under- 
neath the drawing and the picture should be a list 
of names of the different kinds of sun rays. Encour- 
agement should be given to original thought and 
the addition of items not mentioned in the text. 

A title may also be worked out, to recall and 
stress the God-theme. Let the children make their 
own for notebooks, when they understand what is 
intended. This is a strategic lesson and should 
encourage genuine thought. The life influences 
proceeding from it can be immensely strong. Being 
“a smile of God” in the world is an idea whose new- 
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ness may strengthen its power and produce un- 
dreamed of, far-reaching results. 

Assignments.—In preparation for the next lesson 
it is necessary for the teacher to know about whether 
the “White Shining” picture is on hand. This is 
some larger copy of a moonlight view. Any good art 
store, or the art department of a large store will have 
catalogues with illustrations from which a choice can be 
made. A committee from the class might help to 
choose which to order. See Procedure in Lesson 17, 
Dunce Cap Talk. Volunteers may assist in prepar- 
ing three “dunce” caps if it is thought advisable to 
have them. 

Teacher’s helps.—It may be well to check up 
one’s own ability to tell a funny tale and to repeat 
a joke. If not very successful, books on story- 
telling may give helpful hints. In this way provision 
may be made for practical help to pupils who need 
special assistance. 

“There’s a Wideness in God’s Mercy,” stanzas 
2 and 3 especially, has been suggested as a group 
hymn. Another which is very suitable for use in 
connection with this lesson is “Joyful, Joyful We 
Adore Thee.” (No. 47 in Hymnal for American 
Youth.) It may be scanned for reminders of pre- 
vious lessons if a pupil wishes to do so in notebook, 
to gain extra symbol pictures. 


GROUP Ix 
LESSONS 17 AND 18 


THE PATH OF WHITE SHINING 


Ir ever the words “beauty for ashes” held sym- 
bolic meaning, it is true of them in connection with 
the purposes of this group of lessons. To cause 
the boys and girls to substitute voluntarily the 
lovely thing, the better way, for the telling of nasty 
stories, swearing, unkind talk and the various sorts 
of lies—this, indeed, is a transformation to be 
rejoiced in, an achievement worthy of our under- 
taking. : 

Boys and girls know the “ethics” of these matters 
in a way. They would quickly agree that such 
things are “not very nice” or even “wrong,” yet 
they do not always refrain from indulging in them 
in spite of that knowledge. Some method must be 
found that will arouse an imperative irresistible 
inner compulsion to the “better choice.” 


LESSON 17 
DUNCE-CAP TALK 


Objective.—It is the endeavor of this lesson to 
secure strong motivation for right choices in the 
use of speech, that our boys and girls may be clean, 
reverent, and kindly of their own choice and prefer- 
ence at all times. 
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Approach.—The italicized words in the group 
introduction, “the use of words that leave a beau- 
tiful record in ourselves and in other people.” 
Recall the game in application of community 
citizenship when they measured miles by golden 
footprints. Here are other opportunities for record- 
ing lives in those of other people in shining ways 
of our choice and use of words. 

Centers of stress.—Unclean speech, profanity, and 
unkind remarks divide the lesson problems among 
them. Each is shown up with the common motives 
from which it results in most cases. In opposition 
to these kinds of speech citizen attitudes and motives 
are shown, as a challenge to conduct. While the 
boys and girls must be free to register their own 
opinions and should have time enough to satisfy 
them before a subject is dropped, plenty of time 
should be kept in reserve for the latter part of the 
lesson where the issues join. 

Procedure.—Because the boys and girls are 
already familiar with the presentation of the sub- 
jects in the textbook it will be well to adopt a plan 
for making effective, definite contrasts and applica- 
tions of the subject material. 

For this purpose it may be highly desirable to 
use a large picture showing a beautiful moonlight 
“path of white shining” on the water. Art com- 
panies have a number of these. An 8x10 size in 
either sepia or color is good. In contrast to this 
picture might be three ugly dunce caps with colored 
labels; black peaked caps on cardboard foundations. 
Dark red label—“Unclean.” Dark purple—‘Pro- 
fane.” Dark blue or green—“Unkind.” 

With this equipment we are ready to take up 
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“What Words Do.”” Words make pictures in peo- 
ple’s minds. Would you choose to have folks 
remember you as a silly fool who is dirty as a garbage 
wagon, irreverent as a “pirate,” or “mean” as a 
traitor? Would you choose to wear such garb as 
one of these hats to church, or on the street for 
everybody to see it as the record of what you pre- 
fer to be? Why wear it in your words, in a place ' 
that should be as beautiful as jasper and gold, 
“wherever you live’’? 

Contrast with the picture. See the beauty, feel 
its peace and restfulness, that are like the presence 
of God. What kind of words make pictures like 
thisP Which do you choose? 

Correlate with this the lesson text, “Blessed are 
the pure in heart.” In the “Wisdom” poetry of 
Group IV “blessed” means “happy,” as it does 
here. How are the pure in heart really ‘happy’? 

Expressional activities.—How many previous les- 
sons are related to this one? Make a notebook list 
of them. This will be an excellent review. 

Assignments.—Reports about masks in the Greek 
theaters. Have the class ready to clear up the 
“Work-These-Out”’ section at the close of the next 
lesson in this group. Prepare the ten masks sug- 
gested in the manual instructions for next lesson. 
This last should be the secret work of a group. 

Teacher’s notes.—This special work list of items 
will serve as a basis of further discussion during the 
lesson period if desired, or it may be used in note- 
book records for credit in symbol pictures. 

The hymn “Gracious Spirit, Dwell With Me” 
(No. 70 in Hymnal for American Youth) seems 
almost planned to fit the lesson. “Keep Thyself 
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Pure! Christ’s Soldier,” No. 178 in the same hymnal, 
is wonderfully reminiscent of the ‘“pure-in-heart”’ 
verse for this group. 


LESSON 18 
MASKS 


Objective.—This lesson was originally thought of 
as “How Lies Hinder.” It attempts to analyze 
lies in such a way as to reveal motives and allow 
them to appear in their true light—false faces, and 
to contrast with these masks those countenances 
that are “radiant” with the shining of truth. 

Approach.—Ask about the way it feels to wear 
a mask; for example, hot, uncomfortable; can’t see 
very well, can’t talk clearly, etc. Show how lies 
do the same. This may be conducted by one of 
the class. Credit if done. 

Centers of stress.—Ten characteristic shadings 
and types of lies are offered for consideration with 
comments as to the motives that occasion their 
use. At the close of the lesson the material has its 
focus in the white shining of truth, the radiance 
which is God-given. 

Procedure.—The lesson can be made almost 
dramatic if ten masks are used, besides a radium- 
treated object such as a watch or clock, the latter 
to serve in connection with the white-shining picture 
mentioned and utilized in the previous lesson. Here 
are suggestions for masks, which should be oblongs 
of cloth with holes for eyes (nose and mouth painted, 
or represented by holes if desired). The numerals 
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in, the following list correspond to those in the 
textbook list. 

1. White, with red cheeks—entertainment, clown. 
. Blue—ambitious. 

. Purple—competitive. 

. Yellow—fear. 

Red—anger. 

Green—malice. 

. Orange—self-interest. 
Brown—insincerity, hypocrisy. 
. Gray—moral cowardice. 

ro. Black—deceit. 

In using the masks the size of the class will de- 
termine whether few or many shall take part. Two 
can demonstrate them by making the necessary 
changes, or ten different persons can appear masked, 
one at a time before another who unmasks them 
after the byplay. The unmasking is the interpre- 
tation of the choice of truth and comes after the 
different masks have all been shown if the large 
group takes part. Here is a suggested list for 
pantomime. 

1. Acts like a clown. 

. Struts about. 

. Pulls at the other. 

. Acts as if scared while approaching and present. 
. Wants to fight. 

. Pretends to stab. 

7. Tries to take something from the other’s 
pocket. 

8. Links arm with the other to stroll around in 
false friendship. 

9. Slips up behind the other, tries to keep behind. 

ro. Gets fingers black when handling mask. 
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As each in turn appears have class discussion of 
the point illustrated, bring out the different dis- 
comforts and disadvantages as suggested in ap- 
proach to the lesson. 

At the end call attention to the fact that in every 
case the lie is used by a person who feels unhappy, 
dissatisfied, or disagreeable, so that his condition 
can be described as dark. The darkness is increased 
by the use of the lie. Where shall he get the light 
that helps? 

Compare telling the truth and radiant souls lighted 
by divine wisdom, with the clock whose numbers 
shine in the dark, and to the moonlight which 
makes beautiful the night’s darkness and the dark 
water. Which will a citizen choose—more darkness 
or the shining pathway? 

Show the contrast by unmasking, as would happen 
with the following results if the truth were told. 

1. Told truth, people would like him better: 
because people would not have to wonder how much 
to believe. 

2. Would be relied on, not discredited. : 

3. Would not betray smallness of attitude, and 
would be better liked because others would not be 
antagonized. 

4. Would not reveal own yellow streak and would 
command the respect due to the courageous. 

5. Would have conquered self and found God 
within. 

6. Would have helped both himself and the other 
to be and to achieve more. 

7. Would have gained finer friendship. 

8. Could always be counted on, and thus truly 
appreciated. 
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9. Would win respect. 

10. Would not disgrace self and would stand a 
chance of being admired for integrity of speech. 

Assignments.—Reading of the story of 7 he Biue- 
bird by Maeterlinck. 

Make some suitable record of the present lesson 
in notebook. 

Special attention to the Finding-Bluebird section 
of text. 

Teacher’s note.—There is a Spanish proverb— 
“La mentira tiene las piernas cortas’”—‘‘A lie has 
short legs’’—which is a very discerning bit of wisdom 
which even the class may enjoy. 

There are two hymns very suitable for use in 
connection with this lesson. ‘‘I would be true,” 
which has elements common to this study and to 
the work of the past group. “Lord, Speak to Me 
That I May Speak,” gives the suggestion of the 
divine origin of the white shining in speech, as does 
the fourth stanza of ‘Love Divine’—‘“‘Changed from 
glory into glory.” The numbers of these hymns 
are 170, 208, and 126 in Hymnal for American 
Youth. 


GROUP X 
Lessons 19 AND 20 
BLUEBIRDS FOR HAPPINESS 


TuE early teens have often been called the storm- 
and-stress period. Discouraged and tempestuous 
moods frequently seem to devastate the day for the 
boy and girl of this age. What is felt is experienced 
with intensity, yet only a fragment appears on the 
surface, like the small portion of an iceberg whose 
Sreatest bulk is in the depths below. Youth does 
not understand, but knows this torment, and fre- 
quently makes life strenuous for older people and 
himself as a result, Hard as such periods may 
Seem to the elders, to the boy and girl they may 
be infinitely more difficult unless wise help is given. 

A beginning of such help was provided for in 
Lesson 8, “The Game.” The new lessons of the 
Present series deal with discouragement and tem- 
per in more extended form. As the children in 
the fairy play walked in a new world when the 
magic diamond was turned, so the boys and girls 
who are studying may learn to discover equally 
transformed conditions when the diamond of a 
 citizen’s best choosing is persistently turned after 
the new knowledge has come. 
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LESSON 19 
DOWN IN THE MOUTH 


Objective.—A discouraged child in his discour- 
agement often indulges in dire imaginings and 
gloom which are not only devastating to vitality, 
but are seeds of a harvest of future distress. The 
world is full of darkness and the way of life seems 
a steep and difficult path through this dense ob- 
scurity. No greater contrast is possible than the 
idea of an inner consciousness made luminous be- 
cause of the holy Presence, the “glory of the Lord,” 
within the sanctuary of each one’s life. No thought 
has such transforming power as the thought of 
God’s power available for all of man’s needs. When 
the mind becomes focused on the wonders sug- 
gested by it, gloomy imaginings can no longer 
remain. Left to itself a child will indulge in the 
. darker imagery and the emotional product of 
primitive living, and will suppose this to be inevita- 
ble. It is our place to help him to a knowledge and 
perception of the radiance of God’s glory within 
his personal temple that shall afford not merely 
revelation and enlightenment but also the basis 
for constructive realization and picturings which 
cause citizen choices to be both desired and 
attainable. 

No one deliberately chooses to continue living 
in and occasioning darkness who knows the possi- 
bilities resulting from inspired imagination which 
recognizes God as the actual source of life. To 
know and experience this repeatedly in difficult 
situations is to have found the bluebird of eternal 
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joy which is the heart’s desire of every soul in all 
its devious searchings. To help the class to find 
God, within, is the one great purpose and aim of 
this lesson. 

Approach.—The lesson approach which seems 
most appropriate is by reference to the transforma- 
tion of the children’s world in the play—and in the 
desires of the down-hearted. This links up the 
information of the preliminary section of the text 
and the slogan, “Turn your diamond,” with the dis- 
couraged items to be considered. 

Centers of stress.—The material can be made 
to focus around the “discouraged” lists prepared 
by the pupils as suggested in the text. For such 
definite practical problems and situations in the 
experience of boys and girls the bluebird of king- 
dom joy and happiness must be found instead of 
the gloom of a discouraged Elijah. 

Procedure.—No adequate progress can be made 
in the bluebird search without a clear linking of 
this lesson with the thought of the God-life. By 
having the class look up Old-Testament passages 
about the “shekinah,” the glory of the Lord within 
the Temple, this may easily be accomplished in a 
new way. Then this thought can readily be asso- 
ciated with the “What is to be done... shine with 
God in overcoming” thoughts in the last para- 
graph of the lesson text. And it prepares the way 
for discussion of the application of this bluebird 
principle to the various problems suggested by 
“discouraged”? lists. 

By reference to the lessons on “Sunlight Living” 
numerous ways can be found for meeting discourag- 
ing situations in a constructive way. The search 
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for these may be called a bluebird hunt. Every 
time a child discovers a suitable answer a bluebird 
symbol picture may be awarded if thought best. 
Or a list of bluebirds found in this way might be 
so awarded. Whatever will encourage individual 
search and thought to apply the principle should 
receive encouragement. In reporting the child 
may say “I have found the bluebird for ———. 
It is ——-—,” or something of the sort, to make 
the matter clear and definite. The class may de- 
cide on some means of coloring the birds if this 
feature appeals to them. Dennisons have small boxes 
of bluebirds which can be obtained for a nominal price, 
if they are desired instead of symbol pictures. They 
have the advantage of color. 

Assignments.—If the community is such that 
bluebird boxes for nests may be used effectively, 
the class might be encouraged to prepare and place 
some for occupancy, so that real bluebird songs 
and coloring may be a constant reminder of the 
lesson and can be a source of community happiness. 

In preparation for the next lesson have the boys 
and girls review Lesson 8 and also the one on “‘Choos- 
ing,” Lesson 2. 

Teacher’s notes.—Verses entitled “Laugh a Little 
Bit,” credited to Joseph Vance Cooke in a collection 
of verse, It Can Be Done, Poems of Inspiration (George 
Sully Company, publishers), are very effective for use 
in connection with this lesson. 


Again there are hymns which seem made espe- 
cially for the purpose. 

Nothing could be more fitting for this lesson 
than ‘‘Holy Spirit, Truth Divine.” Every stanza 
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contains material suited to the lesson. “Courage, 
Brother, Do Not Stumble,” is also good. The 
last stanza, with its references to “a star,’’ serves as 
a reminder of the “star-led” lessons which it is 
well to link in thought with this. In H ymnal for 


American Youth the numbers of these hymns are 
69 and 186- 


LESSON 20 
GRIT GOING TO WASTE 4 


Objective.—This lesson endeavors to furnish in 
an easy, understandable form some of the find- 
ings of modern science that throw light on the 
problems of anger, irritability, and the like. It is 
closely allied to the teachings of Lesson 8 and is, 
in fact, an extension of them. 

No one can expect to cope adequately with a 
situation which he does not understand. The matter 
of temper is one of the most baffling ones in the 
experience of children. They do not understand 
themselves nor the reaction of other persons, nor 
why things occur as they do. Their temper is blind 
Protest against the existing state of affairs. In the 
middle of all this muddle, one fact is usually im- 
pressed by their elders, that it is “wrong” to lose 
one’s temper, be sulky, irritable, etc. 

This a child already feels and knows, in all prob- 
ability. To be told of it now adds to the flames 
consuming him. By increasing his resentment it 
destroys such desire as he may have had to attempt 
a change of conduct. This idea of “wrong” is a 
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negative one, an abstraction, a depressing affair to 
him. He does not want to do wrong. If he is 
sensitively organized, he may be attempting with 
all his feeble might to obey the mandate not to do 
wrong in this way. He may be attempting to 
repress instincts and impulses that are of terrific 
force, yet, as a rule, he knows nothing better than 
to strive for a continued repression, a process most 
detrimental to his physical, mental, and moral 
health. No one has told him what is taking place, 
why he feels as he does, the share that other people’s 
limitations may have assumed in revealing his 
own; and no one has made plain the possibility of 
reeducation and redirection of himself. ; 

For all these reasons the great purpose and aim 
of this lesson is twofold: to secure a reduction of 
angry irritable experiences and trends in the life 
of the boys and girls by means of intelligent en- 
lightenment, and to substitute for such times with 
their devastating influence and degrading enjoy- 
ment of power in misdirected action, a joyous, pur- 
poseful habit of reeducation and redirection of 
themselves. This emotional response, this desire 
evoked to “use God’s life lovingly” is all powerful 
where mere abstractions fail. It has all the miracle- 
working of consecrated imagination. 

Approach.—In order to avoid a tasteless repeti- 
tion of the lesson text material and to bring new 
flavor to the lesson, it may be most helpful to 
begin by seeming to discuss a subject which may 
appear to be quite unrelated. This may be done 
and at the same time the lesson may be joined imme- 
diately to the previous one and to the thought of 
this group by calling for reports and information 
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about bluebirds’ nests, whether any boxes have 
been planned or prepared and whether a hole in a 
tree is as beautiful a nesting place, for example, as 
the dainty basket swung from a branch by an oriole. 
Or does the nesting place in any way suggest the 
beauty and delight of the bluebird’s singing? The 
power that is going to waste in temper and kindred 
moods is like a nesting bluebird, a lovely thing 
hidden in an unattractive setting. There in the 
nest of circumstances we may find something as 
lovely as a bluebird’s song, that can bring joy to 
the world instead of wretchedness and loss. 

A further contrast as to conduct may be drawn 
by comparing the making and placing of bird 
boxes with the spirit which hunts and kills the 
birds or robs their nests of eggs when found. The 
parallel to tempestuous, devastating forms of con- 
duct will readily be established, and the very great 
desirability of worth-while choices will be most 
apparent and will thoroughly prepare for the fur- 
ther development of the lesson material. Anger 
is a missed opportunity for creating more beauty 
and song. 

Centers of stress.—The bluebird in the Bible 
verse—page 131. Using your temper instead of 
losing it as indicated on page 135, Bible verses. 
What bluebirds here? 

Comparisons between the temper-desert habit and 
the situations of Lesson 8. How can the diamond 
be turned and the desert be transformed? Follow 
these by the items in the section “Bluebird Search- 
ings.” 

Procedure.—A combination of the dramatic and 
the discussional will probably be the most effective 
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in handling this lesson. By this means interest 
is sustained, the dryness of mere abstract thinking 
is avoided, yet at the same time the children have 
opportunity for working over the problems thor- 
oughly and coming to their own solutions of them. 
A suggestion for carrying this out follows in the 
next paragraph. 

Activities.—Let individual members of the class 
be Tyltyl (or Mytyl) out on a bluebird quest in the 
hot, dry deserts of temper, sulkiness, irritability, 
pride (stubbornness), and volcanic explosive anger. 
As the different items are taken up in dramatic 
form the search is to discover the happiness blue- 
bird waiting and nesting everywhere, unnoticed. 
This procedure will furnish excellent preparation 
for life-practice during the experiences of later 
days, and will tend to fix the habit of constructive, 
self-directed thought both during and after an 
unpleasant situation. In this way good prepara- 
tion is secured for intelligent redirection of energy 
in the truly desired and chosen forms of conduct. 

Assignments.—Compare Lesson 21 with those of 
Group II as to initiative and adventures. Find out 
about an Indian boy’s training to shoot so as to 
hit the mark. 

Teacher’s helps.—Desire is fundamental to real 
prayer and equally so to the choice of conduct. 
No lesson offers a better opportunity for preparing 
to establish the habit of prayer as a means of secur- 
ing the desired choice of action in conduct than 
does this one, unless it be the much-referred-to 
Lesson 8. The “law of Jehovah,” the law of Jove, 
is the law of life, the deep desire of every human 
soul, though usually not recognized nor under- 
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stood. To be able to establish loving conditions in 
the weary wastes of difficult moods, antagonisms, 
teasings, and provocations—this transforms life 
miraculously and is well worth all the effort and 
self-discipline that it requires. Every person must 
learn to make his own paradise in this respect by 
relying on the right use of the power of God which 
would otherwise be lost sight of in the desert sands 
of manifold distressing occurrences. 

Far too many of us are prone to excuse our 
shortcomings with the childish plea that the action 
of somebody else is responsible for what we do. 
A surgeon who was displeased at the way a woman 
spoke to him excused his rude, almost brutal speech 
to her on the ground that he could not help it, it 
wasn’t his fault, she made him do it! This from an 
unusually intelligent man in other respects is very 
much like the characteristic speech of youngsters 
who seek to shift responsibility to shoulders other 
than their own. No child completing this course 
of lessons should be able to escape the conviction 
that the responsibility for his conduct rests squarely 
with him and with no one else. This is very need- 
ful in this day and generation. 

Three hymns might be chosen to accompany this 
lesson, “Immortal Love, Forever Full,” ‘““Lead On, 
O King Eternal” and Maltbie Babcock’s ‘This 
is My Father’s World,” where the second stanza’s 
reference to the birds is in harmony with the blue- 
bird songs and thinking. The numbers are 144, 
188 and 46 in Hymnal for American Youth. 


GROUP XI 
LESSONS 2I AND 22 
TESTS OF COURAGE 


To be able to find the zest of courageous ad- 
venture in the manifold prosy difficulties of the 
everyday, in the temptations that occur from hour 
to hour; to have convictions and the courage to 
follow them at times when the crowd laughs and 
when the pull of habit, circumstances, or conditions 
makes a lesser course the easier thing—this is a 
significant life, one that pledges great things in all 
the manifold functionings of mature citizenship. 
To make possible such a superb development 
despite the conflicting claims and standards of 
undeveloped youth is the reason for these lessons. 
Such an achievement cannot be left entirely to 
come of itself, nor may it be postponed to some 
indefinite period after one has “grown up.” That 
course means the establishing in conduct and 
habit of lesser standards except in unusual in- 
stances. Valuable time is lost and ignorance of 
higher values is prolonged into years that ought 
to be productive of moral treasures instead of being 
a formative or a transition time. 

Citizenship of quality cannot be had without the 
straight aim of an eye single to the glory of God. 
Nothing less than citizenship of this type will 
suffice for truly awakened souls such as our boys 
and girls have reason to be. Now in their inter- 
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mediate years that carry them from childhood toward 
maturity the experiences of their living must be 
shaped by them according to the standards of that 
kingdom whose citizenship they have “chosen.” 


LESSON 21 
EVERYDAY ADVENTURES 


Objective.—In order to permit the boys and 
girls to discover that the fascination of the good 
1s more alluring and permanent than that of the 
undesirable toward which weakness tends, this 
lesson is planned. Its purpose is to stimulate the 
moral courage which makes jubilant adventures 
from the hard and the disagreeable; and its aim 
is to offer requisite emotional incentive to super- 
Jjine effort which is the result of discerning choice. 

Approach.—What word in the Bible verse relates 
the secret of courage to other lessons that have 
been studied (“light,”” which goes back to ‘‘Follow- 
ing the Star” and to “Sunlight Living” and ‘‘The 
Path of White Shining’)? Develop the thought 
that a citizen possessed of the Jehovah-light secret 
of courage follows the star through adventures 
along the path of white shining to the Land of 
Sunlight Living, even in the everyday. 

Centers of stress.—Adventures in the hard task, 
the difficult duty or effort. 

Adventures in courage for discouraging times. 

Adventures in temper transformation. 

Adventures with persons who wrong us. 

Adventures with persons whom we have wronged. 
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Adventures in the courage to do right when the 
crowd is wrong. 

The Supreme adventure of spirit which is found 
in Jesus. 

.Procedure.—The suggestion for introducing the 
lesson may be followed up by a further correlation 
with the lesson about ‘‘choosing.”” The courageous- 
hearted citizen must make constant choices as 
discerning as a straight aim requires. If his choice 
is swerved by weak thoughts of himself, or regard 
of others, instead of being directed by the God- 
strength attitude, his adventure will be missed and 
his efforts made futile. This higher choosing must 
be discerned carefully each time so that instead of 
having the experiences of a weakling he may be- 
come a God-inspired achiever. 

Although fairy storics in themselves do not 
appeal especially to boys and girls of this age, 
reference to such as are already known or familiar 
may furnish excellent material for comparisons. 
Historical facts and situations that have been a 
part of previous reading or study offer invaluable 
parallels for use in illustrating the lesson. The use 
of either or both will help the boys and girls to 
think constructively and to relate the subject 
matter of this lesson to a body of thought already 
existing in their mind, and to combine the two as 
bases for judging their past and for determining 
present and future conduct. Suggestions follow in 
the next paragraph. 

Expressional activities.—The lesson may be made 
wonderfully fascinating and will also afford excellent 
practical training in imaginative effort and con- 
structiveness by developing it in one or more of 
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the following ways as the children themselves work 
it out. (If necessary, part of the work can be car- 
ried over for use next time.) 

What fairy tale, or story of adventure, or his- 
torical achievement does each of the textbook 
adventures resemble? 

Compare the specific items and any additional 
ones suggested, with games requiring skill in aim- 
ing; for example, the childhood games of ring toss 
and bean-bag throwing, basket ball, etc. What 
aim in each case is “straight”? and sure? 

Show how the different choices and adventures 
correspond to the different phases of citizenship, 
home, school, etc. 

Assignments.—Special consideration to be given 
to “Test Points” of both lessons. 

Special notes.—The following verse quotation 
may be used if occasion offers, either in this lesson 
or in the next, as may seem best in your judg- 
ment. 

It deals with the discouraged theme in a way that 
has a humorous twist, a valuable factor in view of the 
a hyper-serious minded attitude of a discouraged 
child. 


THE PESSIMIST 


“Nothing to do but work, 
Nothing to eat but food, 
Nothing to wear but clothes 
To keep one from going nude. 


“Nothing to breathe but air— 
Quick as a flash ’tis gone. 
Nowhere to fall but off, 
Nowhere to stand but on. 
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“Nothing to comb but hair, 
Nowhere to sleep but in bed. 
Nothing to weep but tears, 
Nothing to bury but dead. 


“Nothing to sing but songs. 
Ah, well, Alas! Alack! 
Nowhere to go but out, 
Nowhere to come but back. 


“Nothing to see but sights, 
Nothing to quench but thirst, 
Nothing to have but what we’ve got, 
Thus thro’ life we are cursed. 


“Nothing to strike but a gait; 
Everything moves that goes. 
Nothing at all but common sense 
Can ever withstand these woes.”’ 
—From Ben King’s Verse. Forbes & Co., 
Chicago, Publishers. 


In dealing with the crowd discussion in this 
lesson it will be well to watch that the subject 
matter for the next period is not precipitately 
drawn into this. 

It will also be well to look ahead to Lesson 23 
of Group XII, to decide about a group to bring 
a puzzle list corresponding to problems of the 
lesson and also to determine how to arrange for the 
preparation of question packages if they should 
be decided on. 

“Hast Thou Heard It,O My Brother?’ and 
“Father, Hear the Prayer We Offer,” are hymns 
suited to the courage theme of this lesson. In 
Hymnal for American Youth the numbers of these 
hymns are 193 and 194. 
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LESSON 22 
WHEN THE CROWD LAUGHS 


Objective.—The special aim of this lesson is not 
only to develop in the boys and girls the power 
to act from principle in all matters, but also to help 
in establishing habitual conduct which is the result 
of moral stamina, regardless of the attitude or the 
example of others, yet performed in such a way as 
not to suggest a moral priggishness. 

An incidental purpose is connected with the 
introduction of the material centering around the 
thought of death. Because some children suffer 
from a special fear of death it seems wise to offer 
them unobtrusively both help in discovering the 
causes of their fear and inspiration caught from 
the attitude and discernment of the American 
Indian whose “Change Song” is quoted. 

Approach.—The state of mind of the class at the 
close of the previous session and the extent of 
progress made in dealing with the material in hand 
at that time will have a bearing on the decision 
as to the best approach to this lesson. The two 
are very closely interrelated and might almost be 
one, were it not for the value of an additional lesson 
period for considering the subject matter, the 
benefit of cumulative treatment of different points, 
and the need of prolonged conscious and uncon- 
scious thought in regard to some of the issues, so 
that genuine discrimination may be achieved and 
that practical usefulness of the lesson material 
may have time to be demonstrated in observation 
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and in conduct with a consequent strengthening 
of habits and attitudes. 

If all the lines of correlation have been followed 
out as suggested during the previous period, the 
assigned “Test Points” for that lesson may be the 
logical beginning. 

To prevent flagging of interest or heaviness of 
attitude a bit of humor and a spur to thinking may 
be introduced by considering the crowd situation of 
the new lesson under the guise of a game, “Being 
Mr. Noah.” The class can work out something to 
represent the Ark, and assign a pupil to be ‘‘Noah”’ 
or a succession of them. Then work out how a 
citizen is like Noah before and after the “laugh” 
in a given situation, for example, helping oneself 
to apples from a farmer’s orchard. Let the class 
suggest as many of these problems as possible. 
Credit should be given for problems and for suit- 
able explanations. 

Centers of stress.—The Noah situation, Jesus 
when the crowd mocked his kingdom, hurt feclings 
analyzed, taking a dare, fighting back, morbid dis- 
couragement and its corollary, the fear of death. 
Test points. 

Procedure and activities—As will be seen by 
the number and character of the centers of stress 
there is a wide and rich varicty of topics available 
for discussion. The class will very likely want to 
discuss the issues seriously as well as play. There 
may be some members who hide a very real interest 
under apparent indifference by stressing the game 
element. This may mean concern so great that 
the matter is too intense and personal to be re- 
ferred to, so the teacher need not be discouraged 
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and conclude that the work is of no use. The 
issues are vital and the standards suggested may 
seem very high. To some they may seem impossi- 
ble to follow. This and unconscious opposition from 
hidden causes may enter into the discussion. The 
teacher will decide to what extent direct discussion 
is proving helpful and to what degree there is need 
to offset restlessness or too great seriousness by 
the game plans. 

In addition to the Mr. Noah games, the leader- 
ship feature of citizen conduct such as is suggested 
may be made prominent in “taking a dare,” fight- 
ing back, and the courage to live. The old familiar 
game “Follow the Leader” may be used in modified 
forms which the class will devise to suit the situa- 
tion. In connection with it, discussion may focus 
on the results of an individual’s choosing to aim 
his conduct decisions “Sstraight,’’ although the crowd 
may laugh at first or when a dare should not be 
taken, or when the personal or group conditions 
seem to require superhuman courage to live. “I 
will follow my leader” in connection with the mock- 
ing of Jesus will bring the game to the very serious 
and prepare the way for connecting this lesson with 
the help that came to Jesus in the garden and to 
his death that life might be fully known. 

The test points having been assigned for special 
preparation, afford excellent opportunities for sum- 
marizing and emphasizing the elements stressed in 
the two lessons. 

Assignments.—Special attention to the Introduc- 
tion to Group XII and to the problems contained 
in it. Also the listing required on page 151. 

Additional notes.—J. Waldo Smith, who built the 
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aqueduct that supplies New York City with water—a 
job which Colonel Gocthals stated publicly contained 
more engineering difficulties than the Panama Canal— 
oted as declaring, “Criticism doesn’t hurt if you 
youareright. It’s part of the job.” 

he hymn, “O Life That Maketh All Things 
y,” and the more familiar, “The Lord Is My 
herd,” both contain thoughts that will serve 
eview of past lessons and will blend this lesson 
them by the references to “the valley of the 
adow” and to “the sense of life that knows no 
death,” in addition to some other incidental phrases. 
‘Hymnal for American Youth these are Nos. 280 


GROUP XII 
LESSONS 23 AND 24 
TWO PUZZLES 


Insteap of the challenge, ‘Unlock It,’ another 
way of prefacing the essential purpose of these 
lessons would be to say, “Find the Kingdom-Key.” 
The series of problems offered in these lessons 
concern very definite practical matters not usually 
thought of by the boys and girls as of Kingdom 
significance. They must have skillful handling 
because they are so personal—and some of them, 
to an adult’s point of view, rather petty, although 
to the boys and girls they give warmth, vitality 
and color to much of their immediate experience. 

Merely to moralize in an adult manner in regard 
to envy, jealousy, and the problems of dress and 
of personal grooming would be to fail of one’s pur- 
pose. Such an approach is rather worn out by 
familiarity and is immediately regarded as ob- 
noxious. The youngsters, because of their per- 
sonal bias and conflicts, readily accuse us of not 
“understanding.” The fact of the matter is that 
the boys and girls must come of themselves to 
“understand” their own attitudes in these matters 
and of their own accord to revise them in as far 
as they fall short of the much to be desired “‘quality” 
standards. 

By this time they should be able to do this with 
the aid of the material afforded by the textbook. 
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Not until each person unlocks the padlock of his 
difficulties, problems, and experiences for himself 
will effective citizen ability be attained. Hence 
the multitudinous questions employed. 


LESSON 23 
A REBUS 


Objective.—The deep underlying motive behind 
all the puzzle element of the lesson is to secure the 
transformation of envious, jealous feelings, atti- 
tudes, and actions into constructive citizen values, 
to secure these as a result of an inner desire and 
compulsion felt by the boys and girls because of 
their inherent longing to attain unto the highest 
and best. 

Children are prone to be unconscious little egotists 
in these affairs for want of understanding them- 
selves and the citizen portraits which they are 
offering as their own likenesses for the inspection 
of all beholders. ‘Their view is focused on the 
personal as it concerns their own interests, disre- 
garding results beyond the present, making no 
reckoning as to the future which is tied up within 
it. Adults are often amusingly childish about their 
own lack of living up to the standards which, 
astonishingly enough, they demand that the chil- 
dren follow consistently instead of being ego- 
tistically envious or jealous. To lessen the number 
of future citizens who will labor under the handicap 
of infantility in these ways is the purpose of this 
lesson. 
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Approach.—Of a half dozen possible ways to 
approach the lesson the most obvious one would be 
to ask who have solved the EN |” it ING 
rebus before reading the Bible verse. Another way 
would be to call for the padlock key. 

Centers of stress.—The Jacob and Esau story. 

The list of citizen difficulties. 

The root of the trouble. 

Double damages. 

The big reason for choosing and how to use it. 

Habit choices. 

Procedure and activities.—Children of this age 
love puzzles and mystery. For this reason the 
more of these elements that can be made a part 
of the lesson atmosphere and proceedings, the 
greater the delight the boys and girls will expe- 
rience and the safer the discussion will be from 
heavy moralizings. And just as it is “‘more fun” 
to solve a puzzle one’s own self than to be shown 
how to do it, definite individual effort should be 
worked for by all means available. 

If a group from the class, or the class when assem- 
bled, will select typical ordinary puzzle games that 
are familiar as a basis for comparisons in connec- 
tion with the lesson text topics under discussion, 
it will be helpful. In puzzle books there are illus- 
trations of puzzles which depend on a key piece. 
Boys will probably know of such. Each puzzle, 
envying and jealousy, is unlocked by‘the key of 
love. This key should be applied in connection 
with the list outlined and filled out from the sug- 
gestions in the text on page 151. 

Some quiet, studious talk may result from the 
desire to understand the new big puzzle whose 
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solution is indicated on page 153. This is a very 
important part of the lesson and should not be 
hurried. 

In all the puzzle discussions the application of 
the key principle should be made evident before 
the matter is dropped and a new item taken up. 

Special note.—The hymn “Awake, My Soul, 
Stretch Every Nerve,” brings to this group sugges- 
tions of previous lessons and by its vigor suggests 
an added incentive to achieve. The antithesis of 
envy and jealousy is prominent in ‘When Thy 
Heart With Joy O’erflowing.” Nos. 190 and 213 
in Hymnal for American Youth. 


LESSON 24 
WARDROBE PUZZLES 


Objective.—The topics discussed in this lesson 
are of a kind that frequently produce a display of 
emotional pyrotechnics when they arise in the home 
life. They are common causes of tense conflict 
between parents and children. To help avoid this 
very trying situation by forestalling the causes is 
the design of this lesson. 

When boys and girls can take hold of the issues 
from the citizen angle instead of the intensely indi- 
vidualistic one, parents may enjoy a freedom from 
clashes over points of petty friction and almost 
daily annoyance. Once more the solution proceeds 
“from within.” 

Approach.—Because an analysis of the subject 
material has been rather fully provided for in the 
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lesson text it may be wise to depart from a very 
close adherence to what is written there. By means 
of the unexpected we must try to capture the pur- 
pose-giving emotions of the class which may have 
been somewhat aroused by what has been studied. 
Although the material may have been gone over 
in some detail reactions may not have been regis- 
tered in a definite practical personal way that 
determines actual conduct. A few fireworks in class, 
if not too explosive, may be both enjoyable and 
beneficial, so we may perhaps begin the lesson 
period by trying to set some off. 

A way of doing this may be to announce that 
during the first five minutes of the session every- 
body is to write on one slip of paper some point in 
the clothes-puzzle lesson that seemed specially 
good, and on another slip any disapproved item. 
Names are not to be signed so as to afford per- 
sonal protection! When the slips have been col- 
lected the teacher can use them as a basis for 
directing discussion and clearing up points that 
have been misunderstood or disliked. 

Procedure.—After the preliminary discussion such 
as has been indicated the class may be interested 
in securing a composite grading of its members in 
regard to citizen solutions to the puzzles of clothes 
and grooming. If carefully done, nobody’s feelings 
will be hurt and an illuminating count may be 
made on the three scores, home, school, citizenship 
of the good. Make the scores by “passing ballots” 
one at a time. Let each member of the class grade 
himself, checking off five or more for any point 
not gained. No signatures. Let the papers be 
folded and collected and the numbers written on 
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the blackboard, or written down by some one 
designated, for averaging. Do the same for each 
of the three citizenship types and see how the class 
as a whole has graded its experience with the lesson. 
This will indicate where the wardrobe puzzles are 
meeting with citizenship solutions. 

In some schools there may be urgent need of 
practical decisions by the girls or boys in regard 
to some form of extravagant or extreme dress. 
The latter is less serious than the former and may 
be merely some passing whim that has been taken 
up for the moment only to be dropped soon. A 
wholesome sense of proportion must be sought for 
here. ‘The youngsters hate conformity—anything 
approaching “orphan-asylum garb.” They like the 
exaggerations and differentiations that break monot- 
ony and emphasize individuality. What they need 
is not the repression of these, but, rather, the ability 
to judge when and how to use them to good ad- 
vantage, effectively, and in conformity with good 
taste. This will receive further treatment in the 
first lesson of Group XIII. 

Assignments.—Somebody to bring a copy of 
Kipling’s story. Some one to read the “Song of 
the Bandar-Log” with its irresistibly comical refrain. 

Teacher’s helps.—Refer to G. Stanley Hall’s 
Adolescence for a discussion of matters of dress. 
Also to The Psychology of Early Adolescence, by E. 
Leigh Mudge (Caxton Press, New York City), 
published for the Teacher Training Publication 
Association. 

This lesson should not overlap and cover the 
material of the next one, which should be read over 
in this connection. 
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The following verses with their amusing lilt and 
tale may be of service. 


“BorRoWED FEATHERS’! 


“A rooster one morning was preening his feathers 

That glistened so bright in the sun; 

He admired the tints of the various colors 
As he laid them in place one by one. 

Now, as roosters go he was a fine bird, 
And he should have been satisfied; 

But suddenly there as he marched along, 
Some peacock feathers he spied. 

They had beautiful spots and their colors were gay— 
He wished that his own could be green; 

He dropped his tail, tried to hide it away; 
Was completely ashamed to be seen. 


“Then his foolish mind hatched up a scheme— 

A peacock yet he could be; 

So he hopped behind a bush to undress 
Where the other fowls could not see. 

He caught his own tail between his bill, 
And he pulled every feather out; 

And into the holes stuck the peacock plumes; 
Then proudly strutted about. 

The other fowls rushed to see the queer sight; 
And the peacocks came when they heard; 

They could not agree just what he was, 
But pronounced him a funny bird. 


“Then the chickens were angry that one of their kind 
Should try to be a peacock; 
And the peacocks were mad that one with their tail 
Should belong to a common fowl flock. 


1By Joseph Morris, from It Can Be Done. Copyright, 1921, by George 
Sully & Co. 
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So the chickens beset him most cruelly behind, 
And yanked his own tail out together; 

The peacocks attacked him madly before, 
And pulled out each chicken feather. 


“And when he stood stripped clean down to the skin, 
A horrible thing to the rest, 
He learned this sad lesson when it was too late— 
As his own simple self he was best.” 


Despite its crudeness this is almost sure to appeal 
to the sense of humor of youngsters of this age, and 
because of its humor may carry its lesson home. 

In the hymn, “Looking Upward Every Day,” 
stanzas 2 and 3 are very appropriate to the theme 
of “consideration.” That hymn and the second 
stanza of ‘‘Hast Thou Heard It, O My Brother?” 
offer good review impressions. ‘(Wear the panoply 
of light” in the latter is full of suggestion. The 
hymn numbers for Hymnal for American Youth are 
139 and 193. 


GROUP XIII 
LESSONS 25 AND 26 
COUNTING UP 


Tue lessons of this group have been linked together 
because of their common factors, imitation and the 
need for developing discernment. In the first of 
the two, the imitation element is apparent from the 
very title. In the second lesson the problem is 
that of being able to discriminate as to citizen values 
when some adult fails to exemplify them or per- 
haps discounts or disdains them. In such cases 
immature minds find it hard to know whether to 
approve and imitate, or not. 

In both lessons the habit and ability to “count 
up” are the much-to-be-desired attainments, so 
that citizenship may be clear sighted and intelligent 
instead of blindly imitative of counterfeits. 


LESSON 25 
MONKEY LIVING 


Objective.—Public opinion, especially among 
young adolescents, is by no means always an in- 
telligent thing. “Everybody is doing it” becomes 
the excuse for many follies both on the part of 
youth and of older persons. To develop more 
intelligent choice instead of unthinking imitation, 
silly fad following and freak fashion subservience 
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and an undue stress on “clothes” is the ideal which 
the teacher will have in mind for this lesson. Of 
course care will be taken not to overdo in the matter 
so as to encourage individual expression to the 
point of eccentricity—which would be the leap 
into the fire from the frying pan. 

Approach.—‘‘Why are the Bandar-Logs funny in 
Kipling’s story?” Like a boat pushed off from shore, 
the lesson should find itself fairly launched by this 
one question which makes immediate discussion 
possible and which necessitates actual thought 
which has not been directly suggested by the lesson 
text. Of course, if the class has forgotten the story 
from the time of the previous mention of it and 
has not looked it up for this lesson, it may be 
necessary to read portions such as are paraphrased 
in the text of the lesson. 

To be “funny” or ridiculous is often one degree 
nearer anathema than to be merely “silly” in the 
mind of youth, so by the use of this term in the 
opening discussion the way is prepared for dis- 
covery of the grotesque lack of a sense of propor- 
tion and of the fitness of things shown by the peo- 
ple who do ‘‘monkcy living.” 

Centers of stress.—The question, ““‘What has be- 
come of the fine originality and initiative and self- 
reliance that these people should be showing?” 
page 161, strikes a keynote for the lesson. Music 
on the same theme follows in the application of the 
story of David and Saul’s armor. A climax comes 
with the closing sentence of the lesson text with 
its reference to David’s purpose and to the choice 
of Solomon as suggested in the preliminary section 
for the group. 
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Procedure.—Unquestionably, this is one of the 
lessons in which the boys and girls should have 
every chance to “speak out their own minds” in 
free discussion. The ‘Exercises’ which are indi- 
cated at the close of the text should furnish thought- 
stimulating material which may be drawn upon to 
good advantage. 

Special features.—Two special features may be 
suggested—to be used at the teacher’s discretion. 
If there are youngsters in the group with quick, 
imaginative minds and some degree of dramatic 
ability or of clever mimicry, a most laughably 
helpful demonstration of the lesson thought of 
imitation may be staged by utilizing the basic idea 
in the time-honored mirror stunt called for in the 
old game of ‘“‘Forfeits”—having one person imitate 
another in details of dress and action. This may 
be prefaced by the question, ‘“Did you ever watch 
a monkey?” either before or after the Bandar-Log 
discussion. 

Another special feature might be introduced by 
showing samples of imitations in textiles or jewels, 
which will afford opportunity for recalling the com- 
mon trade warning, “Beware of imitations,” the 
fact that imitations are usually inferior, and the 
meaning of a reliable standard such as “sterling” in 
silver. 

Expressional activities.—The ‘“Count-Up” idea 
can be carried out by reckoning the citizen values 
suggested by the lesson text. 

Assignments.—Look for examples of citizenship 
treasure as suggested in “Expressional Activities” 
fer Lesson 26 of this manual. 

Hymns.—No more appropriate hymn could be 
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found for bringing beauty to the lesson period than 
“Love Thyself Last.” It emphasizes the principle 
whose observance is needed, while portions of the 
hymn are very expressive of the spiritual realities 
which the course of study seeks to make known. 
It is No. 204 in Hymnal for American Youth. 


LESSON 26 
CITIZEN TREASURES 


Objective.—It is decidedly baffling and confusing 
to a younger person when those who are older 
express opinions showing that their standards are 
not the ones which youth has had held up to it as 
those to be followed. Especially when the older 
person is one who is admired, the influence of his 
comments or actions will have great emphasis, and 
particularly so, if the boy or girl feels that the 
standards taught clash with desires and impulses 
and so are difficult to follow. Then it becomes much 
easier to give in and take the way of least resistance 
with these elders as excuse and justification. 

Most younger folks, while keen to discern what 
older people are doing and whether it is consistent 
or not, have not entirely left the stage of accepting 
whatever is told them, as the rule to follow. When 
an older person deviates from these accepted ideas, 
a decided shock sometimes occurs, leaving the boy 
or girl somewhat dazed and confused in regard to 
the issue.. “‘I was taught thus and so, but So and 
So does or does not do and believe it, So and So, 
who is so admirable. I don’t know what to think.” 
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Until a Junior Citizen can realize for himself 
or herself the fundamental reasons why a thing 
is right or wrong, until he or she begins to acquire 
the power to discriminate even in issues clouded 
by emotional reaction such as have just been sug- 
gested, confusion can scarcely be avoided and the 
danger of lesser standards prevailing is greatly 
increased. 

In order to encourage habits of searching for 
the reason behind a course of conduct in all cases, 
and the acquisition of clear-sighted thinking, the 
Issues presented in this lesson have been offered. 
Blind, unthinking imitation of an inferior “superior” 
must not continue to destroy the ideals which are 
the desired outcome of this study of social ethics 
which the boys and girls are undertaking. 

These issues are intensely vital in determining 
~-the character of later citizen conduct where subtle 
influences may be brought to bear upon unsuspect- 
ing individuals by other persons who are unscru- 
pulously seeking to further their own ends. It 
would be most unfair to the class to leave them 
without some practice in establishing by their own 
efforts true estimates of the moral values jeopardized 
by so-called ‘“‘smartness,” trickiness, legal dishonesty, 
graft, etc. 

Approach.—The approach to the lesson may per- 
haps be best secured if the cooperation of a banker 
can be obtained, or some well-known business man 
who is willing to give some of his time. If such a 
person will give a brief explanation of the things 
that a banker or merchant must watch for in order 
to avoid accepting spurious checks and counterfeit 
money, a most valuable double lesson will be had 
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and a parallel will be established for use in con- 
nection with the lesson text. ‘No one wants to be 
fooled into accepting counterfeit citizenship.” 

Centers of stress.—The text forms itself naturally 
around the different illustrative examples, biblical 
and otherwise, but the material in the section, 
“Working It Out,” should also come up in class 
in addition to the illustrations which the boys and 
girls themselves may suggest. The power to judge 
citizen values is the one great theme. 

Procedure.—Just what procedure should be fol- 
lowed will be determined in part by whether an 
outsider can be secured for either part of the period 
or for the whole time. If the one who gives the 
talk can assist in the discussion of the lesson issues, 
the helpful power of his influence may be inval- 
uable. Of course in this, as in everything else, the 
quality and attitude of the person is important and 
must be reckoned with before the invitation is 
extended to cooperate throughout the entire lesson. 
An ideal plan would be the following order: the talk 
on banking watchfulness; conference on the lesson 
issues, item by item; then new material as sug- 
gested by the class members or brought forward 
by the guest, who will probably have a large fund 
of actual experience upon which to draw for illus- 
trative purposes. 

Expressional activities.—A ‘Treasure Hunt” can 
become the basis of the lesson discussion and also 
serve as an expressional activity. Let the class 
hunt for the citizen treasures lost, missed, or gained 
by the people discussed in the lesson. If the banker 
talk is not possible, there may be time for the chil- 
dren to report quite extensively in regard to searches 
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that they have made in the interval between this 
lesson and the last, or such material as may have 
entered their own experience. For the sake of 
clarity the report might be given in something like 
this form: “I have been hunting in the story of —— 
and I found a citizen treasure —— lost, buried, 
gained, found. It is ——,.” ; 

Assignments.—Assign for special attention the 
Test Work of Lesson 27 and examples of earning 
and spending of money that the children have 
undertaken themselves. 

Teacher’s helps.—Anticipate “money” lessons by 
treading Babson’s books. 

Hymns suggested: “True-Hearted, | Whole- 
Hearted”; “God Send Us Men Whose Aim ’Twill 
Be” (excellent); or “Rise Up, O Men of God.” 
The Nos. are 163, 220 and 218 in Hymnal for Amer- 
ican Youth. 


GROUP XIV 
LESSONS 27 AND 28 


THE KEEPER OF THE GATE 


Eacu citizen must be a keeper of the gate as 
regards both “income” and “outgo” of money, so 
that whatever is done all may be safe. The portal 
where each one must stand guard is in the mind. 
The thoughts, desires, wishes, and ideals that 
throng to find expression must be met with dis- 
criminating judgment so that only such as are 
worthy may pass. 

In order to qualify intelligently for such guardian- 
ship each citizen must acquire trustworthy ideals 
and attitudes in regard to the possession, acquisition, 
and use of money. Meanings which hide behind 
different facts must -become known so that they 
may be identified for what they are instead of 
what they may seem to be. 

The establishment of at least a beginning of 
intelligent judgment, where home training and 
experience have not already done so, and the con- 
firming of the best that may have been acquired 
from all sources—these are the reasons for the 
lessons of Group XIV, ‘“‘The Keeper of the Gate.” 
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LESSON 27 
YOUR MONEY’S WORTH 


Objective.—A recognition of actual life-values 
indicated by the symbol which we call money, and 
a consequent revaluation of money in terms of 
life when its possession and use are considered. 
These may be new concepts to the boys and _ girls, 
but they are fundamental. 

Approach.—Because it is mentioned at the first 
of the lesson text “a nickel” can become the self- 
Starter for this lesson period. The question may 
be merely, “What would you do with a nickel if 
each of you were given one or had one right now 
and you could use it as you chose?” Let each one 
write the answer on a slip of paper without signing 
it. These may be used later as suggested in the 
Procedure section. 

Centers of stress.—The historical, biblical and 
modern life illustrations all are planned to lead 
toward the final climax of the lesson—“‘life,” with 
the emphasis on the sacredness of its value, a repe- 
tition of the essential theme which we are trying 
to make very real in the experience of the class by 
means of this course: life, God’s life, not to be 
squandered, frittered, or thrown away. 

Procedure.—Check up by vote the uses sug- 
gested for a nickel to see what proportion the class 
decides to be worthy to pass the citizen gate. After 
this, which will review some of the lesson points, 
it may be interesting to ask how many children 
in the class have a regular allowance. Those who 
do not have one will probably have had some spend- 
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ing money during the past week, or may even 
have earned money. So the class can report in three 
groups, on the question, “Did I get my money’s 
worth, in spending what I had?” The check-up 
should be made by each child for himself, to dis- 
cover just how the money went and what life values 
were represented in its possession and use. The 
three groups may serve as an interesting index of 
the relative character-producing values of the three 
plans followed by parents with children in regard 
to money, establishing an allowance, giving inter- 
mittent sums, and encouraging children to earn. 
This work can readily be followed by the “Test 
Plans” suggested in the lesson text, at which time 
any subject material from the text proper which 
may not have been used previously can be looked 
up and used. The last two of the test questions 
offer the renewed chance to stress the sacred-life 
theme. Only by securing an adequate equivalent 
for the holy thing intrusted can a child secure his 
“money’s worth.” To miss this point is to miss 
the heart of the lesson, and to have gained this 
understanding and realization may mean not only 
a superior quality of life-ideals and habits, but 
perhaps in some cases an actual transformation of 
attitudes and practice from a materialistic to a 
decidedly spiritual type. 

Activities.—In order to utilize the play impulse 
as a means of reenforcing the lesson, a game may 
be adapted from the old familiar “London Bridge.” 
Two of the class may serve to form the “Gateway” 
while a third is the Guardian of the Portal, who 
tests the one who applies for admission. When a 
child is admitted he becomes Guardian and the 
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former Guardian substitutes for one of the gate- 
way children, and'so on. This game can be used 
after the class has decided on a definite sum of 
money for which each member is to plan both 
source and use. Initiative in planning new ideas 
should be watched for and rewarded by symbol 
picture reminders. 

Assignments.—Plan about children who will “dress 
up” as money goblins and as genii for the next 
lesson. Decide on a definite “thrift charm.” 

Teacher’s special notes.—In connection with the 
matter of children’s allowances, excellent com- 
mentaries are to be found. For example, Chapter 
VII in Successful Family Life on the Modest Income, 
by Mary Hinman Abel (J. B. Lippincott Company), 
has an admirable section on “The Allowance.” 

Under the heading, “Your Child’s Allowance— 
Spending-money as an Aid to Character-Building,” 
Angelo Patri has a valuable article in the January, 
1923, Delineator. The following extract sums up 
the facts in an excellent fashion: 

“The real reason for an allowance is its character- 
building power. It strengthens a child where he is 
most likely to weaken because of his great lack of 
Practical experience. One cannot learn to be gen- 
erous when one has nothing to give. One cannot 
learn to take his share of the social burden if one 
cannot pay his way. One cannot learn the money 
value of things if one has never bought them and 
made mistakes and gained wisdom thereby. One 
cannot keep one’s self-respect if there is no oppor- 
tunity to return the courtesies offered in the give- 
and-take of the life about one because there is no 
money with which to meet the debt. One can 
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never learn to skimp oneself—a little here and a 
little there—in order to purchase a larger good by 
the sum of the sacrifices. Such are the experiences 
that make for character, though, and all children 
ought to have them firsthand, personally.” 

A book, How Boys and Girls Can Earn Money, by C. 
C. Bowsfield (Forbes & Co., Chicago), has valuable 
suggestions. In connection with the material on plant 
and flower collecting it is advisable to bear in mind 
that some States have found it needful to pass laws 
prohibiting all such commercial collecting in order to 
prevent the extermination of many kinds of plants and 
flowers. j 

Hymn.—Since the lesson theme is about “life” 
in terms of money, the hymn, “O Life, That Maketh 
All Things New,” is probably more suitable than 
any other available. It is full of the spirit of com- 
radeship, of service, and of inspiration, and so, in 
harmony with the issues which Angelo Patri de- 
scribes as of value in connection with a child’s use 
of money. The number in Hymmal for American 

Youth is 280. 


LESSON 28 
GOBLINS AND GENII 


Objective.—As “life,” one of the twin-faces of 
money, was the theme of the previous lesson, so 
“opportunity,” the second face, is the important 
factor in this one, which seeks to indicate by a 
vivid, practical contrast the differences between 
unwise uses of money and the desirable ones. In 
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this lesson, too, there are further interpretations of 
the life outcomes and citizenship values of various 
attitudes toward spending and using money. 

Approach.—Let the goblins appear, one at a time 
turning around to show a placard on the back 
between the shoulders, “Debt,” “Easy Money,” 
“Get Rich Quick,” “Fear,” ‘“Miserliness,” “Wanty- 
buyit,” “Extravagance.” After them the genii 
may appear. On their breasts are the names (sug- 
gested by Mr. Ford’s expressions) “Life Helper,” 
“Work Builder,” “Important Things,” and, perhaps, 
“Gifts” or “Giving,” to bring out the additional 
thought. The goblins withdraw to the rear of the 
room when the genii come forward. 

Centers of stress.—Two natural divisions are 
readily noticed in the lesson text, corresponding to 
the title, goblins and genii, or the unwise, the de- 
structive, and the intelligent, constructive ways of 
using Money. As a corollary to the latter, the sub- 
Ject of giving comes in. 

Procedure and activities.—A combination of dis- 
cussion with games will carry this lesson best of 
all. Tf a thrift charm such as “Wise use now for 
wise use later” is devised, it may be learned by the 
class for use in the first game. The phrasing sug- 
gested is based on the thrift paragraph in the text. 

With the thrift charm as a focus the lesson can 
be made quite exciting and dramatic if the goblins 
will wander among the class and attempt to “git” 
those who do not speak the charm. Each goblin 
should present a temptation to spend, and the child 
addressed must answer with the thrift charm and 
a call for a genie by name. A genie who overhears 
can drive the goblin to a distant part of the room 
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before permitting him to go free. If a child is 
caught unawares, the goblin may carry him off 
and stand him in a prison place, from which rescue 
can be had by calling a genie by the thrift charm 
and the name if one comes near. Free persons 
may rescue a prisoner by using the charm and giv- 
ing the genie name. 

Before this game is undertaken each goblin and 
each genie should be discussed and identified thor- 
oughly according to the text. The game then 
serves as a review. 

After enough of the game period has gone by the 
class may be content to settle down to quiet forms 
of study. See if any member of the class is familiar 
with the story of the “Golden Calf,” or have a brief 
reading of the story from Exodus 32:1-9. Then 
have the class tell the modern meaning of the ex- 
pression ‘worshiping the golden calf” and relate 
it to the lesson of to-day. 

Next a puzzle to be worked out about givings 
also in Bible verses, some that correlate with those 
quoted in the lesson text. Look up 2 Corinthians 
9: 6-11. What goblin is behind “sparingly” and 

“grudgingly”? What genie in “bountifully”? Call 
attention to the promise at the end of the quotation. 
Relate this with the last item in “Special Work.” 

Assignments.—Suggest for notebook work Some: 
thing about “What my money can teach me.” 

Have the pupils try to figure up the time items in 
a general way as preparation for the time budget. 

Teacher’s helps.—Once more Roger Babson’s 
books are recommended for reference as a back- 
ground for the teacher’s thinking: Chapter XII in 
his Religion and Business, telling “How we all 
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could have much more than we have to-day,” will 
afford material for thoughtful consideration and 
stimulating realization. His Fusdamentals of Pros- 
perity is also good for use with this lesson. 

Budget information, in preparation for the next 
lesson, is available in interesting, practical, under- 
standable form in the book referred to in the pre- 
vious lesson, Successful Family Life on the Modest 
Income, by Mary Hinman Abel. 

Hymns.—That very ancient hymn, “Christian, 
Dost Thou See Them?” has in its first three stanzas 
a form of expression singularly in accord with the 
goblin theme of this lesson. The idea of giving and 
the comradeship theme are well emphasized in 
“When Thy Heart With Joy O’erflowing,”’ which 
is an unusually spiritual presentation of sharing. 


These hymns are 176 and 213 in Hymnal for Amer- 
ican Youth. 


GROUP XV 
LESSONS 29 AND 30 
TELLING TIME 


In view of the values of money as life and oppor- 
tunity, the old phrase, “time is money,” may link 
the lessons of this unit with those of the one just 
studied. So also may the title of the first of this 
group of lessons, ‘“The Time Bank.” 

Many of the items considered in this “Telling- 
Time” group touch themes that relate them with 
a large number of lessons studied already in the 
course. For this reason the time lessons provide 
opportunities for either unconscious review oF 
definite concrete thought return to what has gone 
before. From being a drifting dream or a mere 
section cut off from past and future, time should be 
filled with significant possibilities and actual cit- 
izen-meanings for practical conduct and for spiritual 
motivation of what is chosen. Sequence, unity, 
interrelationships, not isolated fragments and periods, 
should begin to be the concept of time. 


LESSON 29 
THE TIME BANK 


_ Objective.—Time that is frittered away little by 
little or squandered unthinkingly according to pass- 
ing whims cannot yield largest returns in citizen- 
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ship. Few youngsters have perspective adequate 
to recognize this fact. Most commonplace events 
occur for them in a misty blur surrounding the 
vivid present relations to past and future, and 
inner significances for what occurs are subordinate 
to the personal reaction of pleasure or dissatisfac- 
tion. The immediate, only, seems to count. 

To encourage more thoughtful planning and 
discriminating choice in connection with the use of 
time, to help on any and all incipient tendencies to 
scrutinize values as expressed in conduct, is the 
aim of these two lessons. By being one’s own clock, 
the beginnings of an adult consciousness are en- 
couraged, 

Introduction.—After the lesson text was written, 
the following most appropriate twenty-four-hour 
clock was discovered in an advertising circular. 
It was designed and used by John H. Patterson in 
the National Cash Register plant at Dayton, Ohio, 
“to visualize for six thousand coworkers Arnold 
Bennett’s philosophy of living on twenty-four hours 
a day.” It should serve as an interesting start for 
the work of the present lesson, and might be accom- 
panied by these quotations from Bennett. 


Tue Datry Miracte 


“You wake up in the morning, and lo! your purse 
magically filled with twenty-four hours of the man- 
ufactured tissue of the universe of your life... . 
No one can take it from you. It is unstealable. 
No one receives either more or less than you re- 
ceive. ... Waste your infinitely precious com- 
modity as much as you will, and the supply will never 
be withheld from you. . . . Moreover, you cannot 
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draw on the future. You can only waste the pass- 
ing moment. You cannot waste to-morrow; it is 
kept for you.” 


Centers of stress.—These are so clearly indicated 
in the text by italics that it would be superfluous 
to enumerate them here. They are the different 
characteristic ways in which portions of our twenty- 
four hours are spent. 

Procedure.—The Arnold Bennett quotation and 
the clock diagram will have prepared the way for 
a consideration of the time estimates that the boys 
and girls have made. In connection with the con- 
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sideration of these it may be highly desirable to 
have financial lessons in regard to banking and 
budget making. If members of the class have bank 
accounts of their own, it may be that they will be 
equal to explaining about the drawing of checks 
and the different kinds of accounts—savings and 
checking and the bearing of interest. In addition 
to this, or to supplement this, some one from out- 
side might be secured to explain and demonstrate 
with pass books and check books, and to tell in a 
simple way about budgets. If such a person is 
available, even though some of the things said may 
be a bit over the heads of the class, there is a dis- 
tinct value in having the instruction come from 
one who represents finance or business. As such a 
Tepresentative the person has a different atmos- 
phere and authority whose word is more acceptable 
than that of others, where matters of money are 
involved. 

A word of caution may be in order in connec- 
tion with the discussion of “sacred times” and in 
connection with the “Test Work.” Great care 
should be taken to avoid being too direct and per- 
sonal. The pronoun “I” was chosen purposely in 
the lesson text to give an illusion of individual 
meditation free from all outside observation or 
comment. “Do you” might seem to border on the 
inquisitive and intrusive or the meddlesome. For 
class purposes the much more general and indefinite 
form, “If a person is teh minutes late,” etc., will 
be a good substitute. 

In discussing the various items outlined in the 
text as budget material it is suggested that some 
little stress be laid on the number of ways in which 
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“fun” and kindred satisfactions may enter into 
the situation. This is in anticipation of the les- 
son which follows. It also helps to increase the 
item “play times” by lending a share of other 
portions. 

Expressional activities.—The ‘Test Work” sec- 
tion offers a number of definite concrete problems 
for consideration. Others may arise as a result 
of comments or objections made by the class. The 
class should leave with the impression that this 
matter of time is something well worth looking 
after, of greater importance than had been sug- 
gested before when people were nagging about 
lateness, etc. Again, individual responsibility should 
dominate instead of the idea of outer compulsion. 
It might perhaps be well for the class to see whether 
among its members there may be those who are 
fine examples of the citizen way of using time. In 
such an event votes should be taken, and special 
awards of the “Citizens” symbol picture made to 
the members chosen. This is the symbol for Group 
I and kept for special award as suggested in the 
introduction to the pupil’s text. 

Assignments.—Attention might be called to the 
desirability of making notebook records of items 
suggested in the ‘Test Work.” Good work will, 
of course, receive credit and award. 

Next lesson. Finding the “mouse” in the two 
kinds of “movies” as indicated in the Special-Work 
section. Also, ‘““What makes a good movie” as a 
subject to be considered carefully with examples. 

Teacher’s helps.—Arnold Bennett’s book How to 
Live on Twenty-Four Hours a Day.’ 


1 Copyright, 1910, George H. Doran Company, publishers. 
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The hymn, “Work, for the Night Is Coming,” 
is appropriate and familiar, embodying the general 
theme of purposeful living. “All Beautiful the 
March of Days” is suggested for use in connection 
with the comments on sacred times as given in this 
lesson. It brings the lesson to the spiritual level 
desired. These hymns in Hymnal for American 
Youth are Nos. 217 and 55. 


LESSON 30 
A MOUSE IN THE CLOCK 


Objective.—A good practical set-to with the 
business of acquiring discrimination in regard to 
“good times” is the aim of this lesson. The boys 
and girls ought by this time to be ready to face 
the issues fairly and to determine from definite 
life-materials and their application of citizenship prin- 
ciples, just what answer to make to the mooted question, 
“What is a truly good time?” 

Approach.—Make a connection between the 
twenty-four-hour clock considered in the last lesson 
and the grandfather’s clock pictured at the begin- 
ning of the lesson group. In more than one sense 
there is no room for a mouse in the twenty-four- 
hour one, but plenty in the other. 

Centers of stress.—There are two general sub- 
divisions of thought in the lesson, of course, for 
purposes of preparation and contrast, leading up to 
definite issues all the way. The chief concern in 
the first section should be—How to make the clock 
strike so that the mouse will run down. In the 
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second we come to grips with childish notions that 
are both characteristic and cherished in connection 
with “good times.” 

Procedure.—Making the clock strike and the 
mouse run down. Refer to the pleasure familiar to 
boys and girls, of making the clock strike when it 
is being “‘set” after it has run down. The different 
mouse issues suggested may be taken up rapidly 
in succession and the clock made to strike. This 
gives opportunity for quick, alert thinking on the 
part of the class, as the issues should be passed. 
rapidly and unexpectedly from one to the other. 

Before going ahead to the consideration of the 
“good-time” section it may be well to prepare for 
it by a transition in the shape of new material 
suggesting review, and bringing up the rather 
familiar matters of squandering and frittering away 
time. This harks back to the teachings of Lesson 8. 
Here is a help giving a lilting cadence to what is 
a somewhat hackneyed theme in the experience of 
boys and girls: 


“Lose THE Day LoITERING 


“Lose the day loitering, ‘twill be the same story 
To-morrow, and the next more dilatory, 
For indecision brings its own delays 
And days are lost lamenting o’er lost days. 
Are you in earnest? Seize this very minute! 
What you can do, or think you can, begin it! 
Only engage, and then the mind grows heated. 
Begin it, and the work will be completed.” 

—Johann Wolfgang von Goethe. 


“How Do You Tackle Your Work?” by Edgar A. 
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Guest, in his book A Heap O Livin’ (The Reilly 
& Lee Company), may also be helpful here. 

From this loitering theme to “no work to do” 
is an easy step. Discussions should be free and 
satisfying, in this as in later issues. Stress the 
pleasure and profit thought, which brings a differ- 
ent quality, a more mature and satisfying kind of 
“fun,” to good times. 

Movies offer a fascinating field for discussion and 
have been provided for in the assignments by the 
Tequirement to decide what makes a “good” movie 
and to give examples. 

Games may take on an additional luster after 
their citizen values are recognized. 

At the close of the lesson text contrast Paul’s 
“Redeeming the time,” or “buying up the oppor- 
tunities,” with what many youngsters would like to 
substitute, “Fritter away the opportunities that 
they may not be taken up.” Have the class sug- 
gest some “opportunities” which may be “bought 
up,” and make estimates of what they are worth 
and how much they “cost.” If the class has not 
been doing much original outside work as a result 
of the lessons on world-citizenship and the like, 
Suggest that a few opportunities be bought up 
before the end of the course. Credit symbols will 
be given for this work, on condition that it is well 
done. 

In the handling of the “Special-Work” items of 
the lesson there is need of caution again. We 
must not pry too closely into sensitive shrinking 
lives, but we may welcome gladly and utilize such 
expressions as come spontaneously. 

Assignments.—The citizen prayer for this group 
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reminds us of the wisdom teaching. Suggest that each 
one check up to see how these lessons enlarge the 
“Wisdom” idea, about fun, humor, zest for life, 
sense of adventure, and any other reminders of past 
lessons. 

Teacher’s helps.—For loitering and the value of 
prompt beginning most interesting practical ma- 
terial is to be found in Gowin’s Developing Execu- 
tive Ability. 

Bancroft’s book on games may shed additional 
light on that subject. 

Hymns.—Three hymns, all suited to the time 
theme and all having excellent review value, are 
these: ‘Father, Lead Me Day by Day”; “Looking 
Upward Every Day”; and “Lord, for To-morrow 
and Its Needs.’’? Their numbers in Hymnal for 
American Youth are 141, 139, and 151. 


GROUP XVI 
LESSONS 31 AND 32 


“IN HIS NAME” 


TueEsE lessons on Prayer and the Communion , 
should come as a climax of all the rest. In the 
planning of the book this course was decided on, 
although for some reasons it seemed that, if given 
carlier, the boys and girls might be profiting by them 
as the work progressed. But from the very nature 
of the subjects a subjective rather than an objective 
atmosphere surrounds them, making it seem wiser 
to defer them until after a multitude of cumulative 
references in the lesson series prepared the way 
for clearer understanding of them. 

These subjects are two about which boys and 
girls are often puzzled, and yet hesitant to speak 
even to their nearest and dearest. They are so 
very intimate and personal and have such a mystery 
and solemnity surrounding them that the heart 
wishes to keep its thoughts and ponderings hidden 
and inviolate. 

Yet a very great welcome and gratitude seem to 
be the response toward a person who is able to bring 
practical but sympathetic and reverent interpreta- 
tions of, and insights into, the meanings of these 
mysteries. A great sense of relief seems to come, 
on receiving explanations as to how these sacred 
rites may be used as actual helps to life. 

For these reasons, and in order to bring to a 
focus all the teachings about citizenship, these 
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delicate and sacred matters are considered here 
at the close of the study book for boys and girls 
who are at the age when life decisions for self- 
dedication are both frequent and natural. 


LESSON 31 
“OUR FATHER” 


Objective.—To help make prayer the life-breath 
of the boys and girls; to suggest meanings for the 
vaguely felt longings to communicate with the 
Unseen Presence, which adolescent boys and girls 
share with even the primitive peoples of the world; 
and to offer tangible suggestions for applying the 
hitherto intangible meanings of prayer. 

Approach.—Connect the “sacred times” para- 
graph of the last lesson with feelings suggested by 
the Indian quotations, both prose and verse. 

Centers of stress.—These will be determined by 
the course followed in presenting the lesson, but 
unquestionably the last sentence of the text gives 
the main ideas: “Finding our Father and bringing 
his heaven into this world.” 

Procedure and activities.—It may be suggested 
that after the approach by means of the Indian 
some consideration of prayer among many peoples 
be had. For example, comparisons of the Buddhist 
prayer wheels and the idea of prayers as a mag- 
ical formula to be repeated. The ancient Hebrew, 
the Greek and Roman, the Druidic and Teutonic 
and the so-called “heathen” idea of angry divin- 
ities, those which must be placated and cajoled 
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into favorable response, as a contrast to the God 
whom Jesus revealed as all-loving. 

The idea of “holy places” versus the ‘Holy of 
holies of the soul” may be brought out by Jesus’ 
talk with the woman of Samaria; “Neither in this 
mountain,” nor “in Jerusalem,” but “in spirit.” 

Jesus’ parable of the Pharisee and the publican to 
show that prayer is not a public matter but an inner 
seeking for the response of God, a search for his life. 

The hymn, “Prayer Is the Soul’s Sincere Desire,” 
etc., has lines in it that will reveal the unsuspected 
significances as prayer-seckings, that are behind 
hidden heart longings, aspirations, and efforts to 
achieve. This hymn is No. 497 in The Methodist 
Hymnal, and is found in many others. 

The habit of prayer as different from set and 
formal prayer should be brought out. 

Prayer as a realization of new access of power 
because of recognized oneness with God is the 
most important theme of the lesson. The last sen- 
tence in the text, ‘Prayer is finding our Father 
and bringing his heaven into this world,’ may be 
used as a key in discussing the application of the 
electrical illustrations offered in the text, and for any 
other matters which the class may wish to bring up. 

Assignment.—A notebook record of the lessons 
suggested by the Citizen’s Prayer in the lesson text. 

The class may look up references to the vigil 
kept by one in medieval times who was about to 
be made a knight, also the vigils kept by knights 
before some very important enterprise. 

Special notes.—Fosdick’s The Meaning of Prayer 
and Kuhns’ The Peaceful Life will be recognized at 
once as classics on the subject. In the two books, 
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The Inner Life and The World Within, Rufus N. Jones 
gives much valuable material. He has drawn upon 
both his Quaker heritage and the findings of psy- 
chology, as well as a most evident personal experi- 
ence of that which he would make known. 

Here are two sentences which will serve to show 
how these books will amplify the principles set 
forth in the pupil’s text. In speaking of Jesus, he 
says, ‘His method of prayer as refreshment, reen- 
forcement, and vital correspondence, like an open 
window, allows us to form a very clear impression 
of the interior fellowship with God upon which 
and by which he lived’’; also ‘His calm reliance 
on invisible forces, and his unfaltering assurance of 
intercourse and communion with one who loves 
and cares and knows and works, and whose way 
of life reproduced in men is ‘The Kingdom of God.’’” 

The following extract from a letter received when 
the text of “Citizen, Jr.” was under preparation, 
is well worth the thoughtful consideration of every 
teacher before attempting to present this lesson. 
It was written by a woman of large experience 
as the head of progressive schools, and of broad 
acquaintance with persons of note in the educa- 
tional world and elsewhere. She says: 

“T have very strong opinions about twelve-year- 
olds. I have lived with them and I have had many 
talks with them. It is an age full of reticence about 
holy things. They are on the threshold of man- 
hood and womanhood and to force that reticence 
would be like breaking into a cocoon from which 
the moth is ready to emerge, a day too soon. Then 


Reprinted by permission of the Macmillan Company from The World 
Within, by Jones. 
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is not the time for oral prayers. They will pray 
silently doubtless, but what they say is not for you 
or me to plan or preach. I doubt not, many are 
lost to religion just from that brutal forcing of a 
youth’s confidence. ... Let the boy and girl self- 
conscious and shrinking pray in his heart or hers, 
the voiceless prayer of youth. 

“T may be all wrong about this, but I have found 
many whose present agnosticism can be traced back 
to that early self-conscious age when harsh fingers 
tore aside the covering of the naked soul and exposed 
it too rudely to the daylight and raw wind of criticism. 

“Our little children five, six, and seven years of 
age, do make prayers, simple childish petitions 
unafraid and open. They are as unconscious as 
kittens and aren’t bothered about their souls. 
They are another matter.” 

To sum up the thought, suggestion is more wel- 
come than inspection. 

There is an illustration which might be used if 
the class is familiar with radio. Just as the music 
and the talks broadcasted are unseen and unheard 
as we go here and there, although they may be 
caught by a person who is using a receiving set, 
so the presence and power of God may not be 
apparent to our minds until we “tune in” by our 
prayers and find him with us. 

As hymns appropriate for the lesson the fol- 
lowing are named: “O God, Thy World Is Sweet 
with Prayer,” a setting of Lucy Larcom’s verse to 
a Schumann melody; and “Hear Us, Our Father,” 
both of which carry forward the lesson thought 
which is most important. Their numbers in Hym- 
nal for American Youth are 8 and 23. 
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LESSON 32 
“IN REMEMBRANCE” 


Objective.—To offer suggestions whereby the com- 
munion service may become an actual means of 
growth in spiritual insights and achievements in- 
stead of permitting it to be tarnished by uninten- 
tional nervous outbreaks that conflict with the 
sense of solemnity and reverence; to release it from 
the danger of becoming merely an emotional excite- 
ment and an exhausting, devitalizing occasion in- 
stead of a life-giving one. 

Approach.—The vigil of the medieval candidate 
for knighthood or that of the knight before some 
specially solemn or important quest or duty. Possi- 
bly, too, the vigil of the Indian boy and savage 
youth awaiting the “vision” at puberty. (See 
Hall’s Adolescence for this.) 

Centers of stress.—Let the work group itself 
around the questions at the close of page 205 as 
well as the following general headings: difficulties 
and problems that are common to many, getting 
ready, finding a purpose, the wonderful secret, and 
the long waits. In connection with the last ques- 
tion in the printed text, instead of using the form, 
“What would you choose?” it will probably be best 
to substitute “What would be something that 
might be chosen as a special thing?” 

Procedure.—Quiet, earnest, reverent, fact-con- 
sidering conference is the ideal atmosphere for 
this lesson. If the class is sufficiently free from self- 
consciousness, questions may be asked orally. In 
any case it may be well to provide a small box into 
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which questions may be slipped, unsigned. The 
box should be in some accessible yet inconspicuous 
place, so that pupils wishing to use it may do so 
unobserved. After the general discussion any 
papers in the box may be glanced over by the 
teacher, who will be able to decide what method is 
best to use in answering. 

The teacher may have a brief interval for this 
considering of the situation while the class is busy 
with the activity suggested in the following 
paragraph. 

Activities.—A very interesting bit of study will 
be for the class to compare the “Sacramentum” 
with the hymns “Take My Life and Let It Be,” 
and “O Life, That Maketh All Things New,” to see 
how many points there are in common among them 
that belong with the themes in this lesson. In 
Hymnal for American Youth these hymns are Nos. 166 
and 280. 

As a closing for the period the hymn, ‘Angel 
Voices, Ever Singing”’ (No. 30 in the above hymnal) 
will make an excellent prelude for the silent use 
of the “‘Sacramentum,” the sacred oath, as a prayer. 
The words might be put on a_ blackboard before- 
hand, and placed somewhere that all may see them. 
When the period is over, the class might stand and 
say over the words in silence, each for himself. 
Those who wish may raise the right hand sym- 
bolically as is customary in an oath. Close with 
the Mizpah benediction: ““May the Lord watch 
between me and thee, while we are absent one 
from another.” 
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